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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘¢ THE FALL OF THE REAPER’S SCYTHE.” 


[ seemed strange to Noel Hill to think of May as a winter 

month, but after a long spell of tropical heat and heavy rain- 
falls and terrific storms, he found himself acknowledging that it 
was by far the pleasantest month of the year. 

He had become used to his quiet life and its daily round of 
duties. His health had visibly improved and he told Sheba 
laughingly that he trusted his case was not to be one of the 
‘usual ” ones she had so cheered him by citing as fatal. 

His interest in his young pupil only increased as time went on, 
and his influence over her was extraordinary as well as beneficial. 
With his teaching on the one hand and Aunt Allison’s womanly 
counsel and tenderness on the other, Sheba could not but improve. 
The Saxtons had done her good in many ways, but all the devotion 
of her heart was lavished on Aunt Allison, who was her ideal of all 
that was perfect in womanhood. 

It was growing towards dusk one May evening—the evening of 
Sheba’s fourteenth: birthday—and she was sitting on a low stool 
before the bright wood fire, expecting the arrival of Bessie and her 
aunt who were to spend it with her. 

She had not seen them for some time, for visits were not so 
frequent since the weather had been less certain, and as the fire 
flames played over the rich dark red of her frock—her father’s 
present—she was wondering a little what Bessie would think of 
it, and if she would say she was a little less ugly in it than in 
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most of her gowns. That had been her mother’s verdict when the 
frock had been put on—her father having had it made up by a 
Sydney dressmaker, a piece of extravagance which Mrs. Ormatroyd 
could not bring herself to approve. 

The fire flushed her cheeks and played on the rich colour of the 
dress and the soft tumbled waves of hair which still fell loose 
about her forehead, and softened the irregular outlines of her face. 

On the rug at her feet lay the pretty goat chewing the cud in 
a lazy, contented fashion, and occasionally rubbing his head against 
his young mistress’s knee. 

Mrs. Ormatroyd was in the kitchen superintending the making 
of scones, and various other comestibles which were destined for 
tea, and not to be safely trusted to the skill of the Australian 
domestic. 

It still wanted a quarter of an hour to the time fixed for the 
Saxtons’ arrival, and Sheba was luxuriating in a spell of rest and 
quietude. 

The room looked at its best, though Sheba despaired of ever 
making it anything like that drawing-room at the Crow’s Nest. 

She was quite unaware what a picture she made there in the 
firelight —quite unaware that two eyes, grave, distressed, pain- 
filled, were contemplating the picture and that their owner shrank 
from disturbing it, even while the sternness of necessity made 
itself heard like an audible voice and told him he had no choice 
but to do it. 

*‘She has courage,” he thought; “she will bear it better than 
her mother . . ._ but how hard it seems to break in upon her 
now.” 

Suddenly the goat lifted its head and looked towards the door. 
Sheba turned in the same direction and saw the figure of Noel 
Hill. She sprang to her feet. 

“So you have come after all,” she cried eagerly; “and you 
told me this morning you could not. Come near the fire—won’t 
you? It must be blind man’s holiday, for mother said I was not 
to light the lamp till she came in from the kitchen.” 

She stirred the fire as she spoke and drew a chair up to it. 
Noel Hill advanced slowly and as he came within the light of the 
blazing logs she saw his face was very pale and troubled. 

“‘ What is the matter?” she asked quickly. “ Are you ill?” 

“No,” he said, looking sadly at her. “Oh, no—only I have 
heard some bad news.” 

“ Ah,” said Sheba; “it is mail day. I never like it. If father 
or mother get letters from England they are always miserable, 
and if they don’t they are always cross. You have had a letter; 
I can see that—and now you are miserable.” 

He did not smile as she had expected, and he did not answer 
her speech except by a question. 

‘Where is your mother ?” he asked, and so grave was his voice, 
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so strange his face, that Sheba felt there must be some weighty 
cause for anxiety. 

“In the kitchen,” she said. “I told you so before. Do you 
wish to see her?” 

“No,” he said; “not yet. I—I have something to say to you 
first. Sheba, try and be a brave little girl. I know it is in 
you, if you make the effort.” 

She turned very pale, but she looked straight at him. 

“ Please tell me,” she said; “it can’t be very bad. Mother is 
all right, and Hex—and father——” 

Something in his eyes as she said that word struck to her heart 
like a pang. Involuntarily her own turned to the pretty frock, 
then flashed up in terror and dread. 

“Ts it—father?” she said hoarsely. “ Has anything happened— 
is he—ill ?” 

Noel Hill took her hands in both his own. * Poor child,” he 
said tenderly. ‘Poor little Sheba—it is your first real grief. But 
for your mother’s sake—for Hex, who is so young—try to bear it. 
Your father died this morning quite suddenly. They are bring- 
ing him home. I only heard it at the ferry and hurried here to 
—to prepare you. Oh, my poor child—what can I do for you?” 

She had swayed towards the low wooden mantelshelf, and sup- 

ported herself against it while her eyes rested wide and horror- 
filled on his pitying face. 
- “ Dead,” she faltered. “I—I can’t believe it. People don’t 
die like that—so suddenly. They are ill a long, long time. He 
—why, only this morning he kissed me. It was my birthday, you 
know—and look, he gave me this,” and she pointed to her frock. 
“‘ He said I was growing up now and it was time I looked like a 
young lady—and I have put it on to show him, and do you mean 
to say he will never see it after all—never speak to me as he spoke 
this morning? Oh! it can’t be true!” 

“Hush,” said Noel Hill, holding up his hand warningly. 
* Didn’t you hear the gate? Oh, Sheba, your mother—think of 
your mother. Who is to tell her? ” 

She drew herself up, cold, rigid, white. She looked at him 
now without appeal. There was something almost tragic in the 
repressed grief of her face—the passionate terror of her eyes. 

“ Then—it 7s true,” she whispered. “It is death—that they 
are bringing—death.” 

“ Yes,” he said compassionately. ‘There was no time to warn 
—to prepare.” 

“Tt would have been the same,” she said, “ the same—whatever 
the warning. Must I—tell mother?” 

“Have you the courage ?” he asked, wondering that she had 
shed no tear, but knowing full well how deep and terrible a thing 
suppressed grief might be, as he met those tragic eyes from which 
no childish soul would ever look out again. 

B2 
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She bent her head for a moment on the low wooden shelf. 
One dry choking sob escaped her lips. Then, with a supreme 
effort, she lifted her face and shook back the cloud of dusky 
hair. 

“T think I have—courage,” she said slowly. “But she will say 
I cannot feel.” 

Noel Hill knew that was more than probable, but he felt it was 
better the news should come from Sheba than from himself. He 
led her to the door. The sound of approaching wheels, the click 
of the gate, made her shudder convulsively. 

Death to her was as yet—an unknownterror . . . but she 
felt that what was now being borne across the threshold could not 
and never had been her father. The sound of the feet made her 
turn sick and cold. Her first impulse was to rush wildly into the 
kitchen and cry out the horror of her news, but something stronger 
than impulse had sprung to life within her heart, and held her in 
its stern compelling grasp. 

She crossed the passage and opened the back door, the cold air 
struck keen and chill on her face as she moved mechanically 
across the yard to where the lights of the kitchen were streaming 
out in a warm bright glow through the open door. 

She went in and stood for a moment looking at the pile of 
fragrant cakes, and crisp brown scones, and at Mrs. Ormatroyd’s 
fair comely face all flushed with exertion and conscious 

ride. 
“ Now, Sheba, child, what brings you here? Have the Saxtons 
come ?” 

‘“‘ Mother,” said the girl gently, “come with me, please. Mr. 
Hill is in the drawing-room. He—he wants to speak to you.” 

“Oh I can’t be bothered just now,” snapped Mrs. Ormatroyd. 
“It can’t be anything important.” 

“You must come,” said Sheba decidedly. Father . 
he has come totell you . . . that father was taken suddenly 
T+ es «Ow we eo 

“Til!” Mrs. Ormatroyd turned round sharply. ‘“ What a 
nuisance—and to-night too, just as Iam so busy. That is so like 
a man!” 

Sheba recoiled involuntarily. ‘ He could not help it,” she said. 
“Won't you come? I am afraid it is very serious.” 

Mrs. Ormatroyd whisked the last scone out of the oven, 
snatched off her apron and wiped her hands, grumbling audibly 
all the time, and looking indignantly at her daughter as if she had 
been instrumental in bringing about this catastrophe. 

Five minutes later she was in raging hysterics beside the body 
of her dead husband. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


‘“‘ AND his salary dies with him,” cried Mrs. Ormatroyd. ‘ And he 
never would insure his life. We are all ruined !” 

It was the morning after that terrible night. A night destined 
to mark an epoch in Sheba’s life and make her shudder at the 
very name of “birthday” from that time forward. Her mother 
had passed from one fit of hysterics into another, and it had 
needed all the girl’s self-command to bear with the scene. Aunt 
Allison had remained all night, having sent Bessie home under 
the care of Noel Hill; but Mrs. Ormatroyd had persisted in cling- 
ing to Sheba in her intervals of consciousness, and the poor child 
had not dared to stir from the room. 

It was early days for so sad an experience. arly days to feel 
that all her past life was slipping from her grasp into a dim and 
shadowy background, and Mrs. Ormatroyd’s first conscious words 
served but to seal her daughter’s forebodings. 

“ Ruined!” Sheba wondered what would become of them now. 
They had never had more than just sufficient to make “ both 
ends meet ;” never known a superfluous luxury, or for the matter 
of that anything deserving the name of “luxury” at all. But if 
even the small means they had were to end with this calamity, 
what would become of them ? 

Little as she knew of the practical side of life, she felt that 
money must be had to carry on any sort of existence, and here 
was her mother deciding that they had absolutely none. 

She sat there in mute wretchedness listening to these wails and 
lamentations—listening too to Aunt Allison’s calm and cheering 
voice, and wondering how she could talk of comfort as even 
possible. 

“ Everything must be sold,” wailed Mrs. Ormatroyd with dreary 
reiteration. ‘ Everything—my jewellery . . . my diamonds, 
my poor mamma’s gift . . . Oh, what would she say if she 
could see me now ?” 

“But she’s dead,” said Sheba brusquely. ‘So of course she 
doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“Yes, she is dead,” moaned Mrs. Ormatroyd. “Ah, well 
indeed that heaven has taken her before ever she could see this 
day, and her daughter brought to ruin and left desolate in a 
foreign land !” 

She burst into fresh weeping, and Sheba rose half-impatiently 
and went over to the window and threw back the shutters to let 
some light and air into the darkened room. 

“‘ What are you doing?” screamed her mother. ‘ You heartless, 
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forgetful girl! How can you let the light in, and a death in the 
house! Close the shutters directly.” 

Sheba looked round somewhat bewildered. ‘Do you mean to 
say,” she exclaimed, “ that because poor papa is dead—we are to 
keep all the rooms in darkness ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Ormatroyd, sitting up in bed and putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes to shut out the sacrilegious light that 
dared to intrude on the self-inflicted gloom of grief. “Do you 
suppose that because I have been buried alive all these years in 
an uncivilized land like this, that I have forgotten the decencies 
of civilized life? No, thank God. Trying as my lot has been, 
and will be, I can never forget how I was brought up!” 

“ Well,” said Sheba brusquely, as she closed the shutters, “T 
have not been ‘ brought up’ among dead bodies, so I don’t know 
what they call etiquette.” 

“ You are an unfeeling, worthless girl!” cried Mrs. Ormatroyd, 
dropping her handkerchief. ‘I don’t believe you have shed one 
single tear for your poor father! And look at you in that flaring 
scarlet dress. You might really have had the decency to change 
it after what has happened.” 

“She has not had time,” interposed Aunt Allison gently. ‘She 
has never left this room all night.” 

“Well—she may go now,” said Mrs. Ormatroyd pettishly. 
“And when you have changed your frock,” she added, “ you can 
make me some tea. Perhaps it will revive me.” 

Sheba left the room in a stony quiet way. It was quite true 
she had not shed a tear. She felt too cold and numbed; the 
suddenness and horror of grief had paralyzed the easy channel of 
tears, and seemed to hold her in a chill and icy grasp from which 
she could not free herself. 

She went straight to the room where they had laid her father. 
She had not yet found courage to look on the face that had seemed 
so kind and hearty only one short day before. She had no con- 
ception of death, yet she felt an awe and terror of what it would 
be like, and she hesitated for long beside the narrow bed where 
that sheeted form lay outlined in a stillness the like of which she 
had never beheld or even imagined. 

When she lifted the white covering at last and looked on the 
quiet face, her heart seemed to stand still. She was not afraid— 
but the mystery and strangeness of that marble brow, those closed 
eyes and mute pale lips, touched her with such awe that she lost 
herself in depth of wonderment. ‘ Where is he now?” she 
thought. “This is not—father . . . I never saw him look 
like that! Can he see me, I wonder? Does he look down and 
know that this was once—himself? That those lips kissed me 
but yesterday . . . Oh,father . . . father, I was not half 
fond enough of you when you were here . . . not half good 
enough—and now p 
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She threw herself down and the tears rushed to her eyes, 
‘“‘ Now,” she sobbed passionately, “I can never reach you . . . 
never tell youI am sorry . . . never sit on your knee, or feel 
your arms round me. Oh, deathiscruel . . . cruel! How 
do I know I shall ever see you . . . Howam[ to find you, if 
—if even I go where you are! And it won’t be the same! 
If you are an angel I should feel afraid of you . . . I could 
not be your own little girl like I was—here . ” 

She sobbed so bitterly that she soon grew exhausted ; and 
finally she sank down on the floor with her head leaning against 
the bed and there fell into a deep sleep. 

Mrs. Ormatroyd grew tired of waiting for her tea, and Aunt 
Allison went to look for Sheba. She had not the heart to disturb 
the poor child, so made the tea herself and took it to the bereaved 
widow, who expatiated on its delay as another proof of Sheba’s 
heartlessness. 

“ Whatever is to become of that child?” she moaned. “ As if 
my trial was not heavy enough without such a daughter. Hex is 
my only comfort. He has never given me an hour’s anxiety— 
but Sheba——” 

“At all events Hex went to bed comfortably last night,” said 
Aunt Allison dryly, “and took good care to have his breakfast 
this morning. Sheba never left your side. Nor has she tasted 
food since midday yesterday. You can scarcely wonder she is 
exhausted now.” 

“I hope,” said Mrs. Ormatroyd, whose ideas were always con- 
sistent, “that she has changed her frock. Don’t let her come 
near me again in that glaring scarletthing! I said it was a waste 
of money when her father bought it, and my words have aan 
true . . . . of course it must be put away now 
and she must be in mourning for a year. I think it is a year for 
a parent, is it not? . . . . Yes, I wore black a year for poor 
dear mamma—lI remember quite well. And it was summer too, 
and oh, the heat of that crape! But I have never flinched from 
duty—never . . . . Oh—=if poor Sheba had only taken after 
me .. . . andasI was saying that dress will have to be put 
away fora year . . . . and by then I suppose she will have 
grown out of it. What a pity it was made up.” 

Allison Saxton turned away and set down her empty cup on the 
tray. 
“* Poor Sheba,” she thought. “I pity her from the bottom of 
my heart.” 


* * * * * 


It is strange what a morbid pleasure some people take in 
making death even more dreary than it naturally is. 

Sheba felt instinctively that anger ought to have no place in 
her heart at such a time, but she could not always “command 
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her soul in patience” when Mrs. Ormatroyd posed as a suffering 
martyr, and oscillated between fits of hysterics and useless 
reproaches at the dead man’s inconsiderate behaviour. 

The fact of his loss seemed to the girl to dwarf into mere 
insignificance the value of furniture, and china, and jewellery. 

Mrs. Ormatroyd persisted that everything must be sold and 
that she would have to work henceforth to support her children, 
for which purpose she made as many vague plans as there were 
hours in the day. She would be a governess—a teacher of music 
—a working housekeeper—a domestic servant—the keeper of a 
school—the superintendent of a hospital, and so on—each scheme 
as it occurred to her being eagerly discussed and then found 
impracticable. 

She seemed to resent the fact of her husband’s death as severely 
as if he had voluntarily chosen the time and place of his decease, 
and though she would weep floods of tears every time his name 
was mentioned, she never lost sight of the fact that she was the 
chief sufferer, and expected to be considered as such. 

Hex and Sheba took counsel together over matters and wondered 
whether it would not be possible for them to earn their own 
livelihood and thereby release the disconsolate widow from at least 
one burden. But when they hinted at such a thing they only 
opened fresh floodgates of tears and were alternately scolded and 
caressed as “ poor dear ignorant children” who knew nothing of 
the world, or what life and its duties really meant. 

But those dreary days came to an end, and Mr. Ormatroyd was 
buried in the quiet little churchyard that Sheba had often 
wandered through, with such curiosity and conjecture. 

The widow did not attend. She remained shut up in her 
darkened room with the bible, Thomas 4 Kempis, and a bottle of 
sal volatile as companions. 

Miss Saxton came up in the afternoon and wanted to take Sheba 
back with her to the Crow’s Nest, but Mrs. Ormatroyd was so 
scandalized at the suggestion that it had to be dropped. The 
etiquette of mourning had to be observed even in the wilds of the 
bush, and Sheba was condemned to sit by her mother’s side and 
read Thomas 4 Kempis at intervals during the afternoon by way 
of paying proper respect to her father’s memory; while Billy 
bleated mournfully in the yard for his young mistress in the 
irreverent fashion of ignorance that fails to comprehend or excuse 
any departure from the ordinary routine of life. 

If it had not been for Aunt Allison, Sheba would have been 
indeed miserable, but she stayed on till the evening, when Mr. 
Saxton arrived. He had not yet seen Mrs. Ormatroyd and he felt 
that something must really be decided as to her and her children’s 
future. 

A small portion of Mr. Ormatroyd’s salary had been due at the 
time of his decease, and this was at once paid over by the firm. 
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Mr. Saxton had, however, to explain that even with extreme 
economy this could not keep them for a longer period than three 
mouths, and then to stem the torrent of Mrs. Ormatroyd’s 
tearful laments, and present to her a way out of her present 
difficulty. 

The head of the firm of merchants in whose employment Mr. 
Ormatroyd had been for the last three years, was a widower with 
an only daughter, a child of four or five years. He was in need 
of a lady who would undertake the superintendence of his house- 
hold and see that his daughter was not quite at the mercy of 
servants—such specimens as find their way to the Australian 
colonies being indeed a class altogether impossible to describe 
with anything like poetic justice. 

He offered a salary of £100 a year, and had asked Mr. Saxton to 
propose the matter to the widow of his deceased clerk before 
advertising for any one else in the papers. 

“Do not decide too hastily,” said Mr. Saxton in conclusion. 
*‘ You will have a comfortable home and be able to pay for Hex’s 
schooling and clothes. As for Sheba she must come to us for a 
year or two until we see how matters go. Expense! Phooh! 
She doesn’t eat more than a bird, and as for her dresses it will be 
hard if we can’t manage to supply them out of Bessie’s superfluous 
wardrobe. Mr. Payne will take Hesketh to board with him—you 
can spare £50 out of your salary‘for his food, clothes and educa- 
tion, I suppose. Now what do you say to the offer? ” 

It can scarcely be supposed that Mrs. Ormatroyd was the kind 
of woman to adopt suggestions, however reasonable, without first 
putting forth objections. She invented these with a facility for 
which Mr. Saxton had really not given her credit. As fast as one 
was combated, another took its place. Sheba, who had to sit there 
passive and mute, felt that there could be limits to patience, and 
that Mr. Saxton might well be excused for telling her mother 
bluntly that if she had nothing on her side to suggest, it would 
be as well for her to cease opposing what was a really feasible and 
kindly meant way out of her present difficulties. 

This being an unanswerable argument it was received with 
floods of tears, which made the kind-hearted Englishman feel he 
had been brutal. He therefore took an abrupt leave, murmuring 
apologies and condolences with more zeal than coherence, only 
whispering to Sheba to do her best to persuade her mother to 
think well over the matter for her children’s sake, if not for her 
own. 

The girl looked at him somewhat hopelessly. She wondered in 
a vague and helpless way whether he really thought she, or any 
other mortal, could persuade her mother to do anything which did 
not suit her own inclinations and yet be cited as an incontro- 
vertible proof of marvellous unselfishness. 

Of course by the next morning Mrs. Ormatroyd had decided to 
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accept the £100 a year, and to pose as a martyr on the strength 
of it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
6©ONE HAPPY YEAR.” 


* Out of evil comes good,” thought Sheba as she found herself at 
last established at the Crow’s Nest with all her treasured belongings. 
Billy was here, and her pet cat, and Vic, her own ugly little rough 
terrier. The fowls and pigeons had been sold, so had the furni- 
ture, pictures and plate; but Sheba had kept possession of her 
cherished books and cared very little for the loss of the “ house- 
hold gods” over which Mrs. Ormatroyd had shed such bitter 
tears. 

It seemed strange to the girl to contemplate the altered 
circumstances of her life—to think that she was now an inmate 
of the house which had so often excited her envy—to hear Aunt 
Allison’s kindly welcome and the girls’ rapture and Mr. Saxton’s 
cheerful greeting—to be kissed, and caressed, and made much of 
-—to be led into the cool, pretty chamber which the girls’ loving 
hands had decorated for her—and on all sides to receive a sister’s 
welcome. Mr. Saxton had even arranged that Hex should come 
over every Saturday and stay till Monday, so that there was abso- 
lutely a vista of unclouded happiness opening before the girl’s 
eyes and calling up a mist of grateful tears as she sat in the 
pretty sitting-room among that kindly group and heard the plans 
made for her comfort and her pleasure. 

It was—to Sheba—such an altogether novel sensation to be 
considered in any way, or form, that she was almost bewildered by 
so much attention. 

Keenly as she had felt her sorrow, bitterly as she still regretted 
the kindly, if somewhat careless, father, for whom life was now an 
ended tale, she was too young not to shake off the weight and 
clog of heavy grief, under the influence of brightness, and the 
novelty of kind and cheerful society. 

The sorrows of childhood are intense while they last, but, thank 
God, they do not last. Stormy and dark and passionate as the 
clouds on an April sky—like the clouds they are soon dispelled 
by sunshine, by the imperative need for joy and light and 
happiness, which takes so little to supply, so much to quench. 

Sheba had the prospects of a happy year before her. Noel Hill 
would still teach her. In the winter she was to walk to the 
Parsonage twice a week; the other days he would come to the 
Crow’s Nest. Mr. Saxton had decided that Bessie would also be 
the better of some instruction at his hands, and the two girls 
were to carry on their studies together. 

It seemed to Sheba as if nothing was wanting to complete her 
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happiness. Naturally she ought to have felt sorrow and regret 
at her mother’s absence; but Mrs. Ormatroyd had always treated 
her as a “thorn in the flesh,” and it was scarcely to be expected 
that the girl should feel regretful at the absence of eternal scold- 
ings, worryings, and fault-finding. Besides, Mr. Saxton had 
assured her that her mother’s situation was rather enviable than 
otherwise. The gentleman to whom she had given her valuable 
services was one of the magnates of Sydney, and she would live in 
comparative luxury and ease—and could always console herself 
with a grievance—if she deemed it necessary—by dwelling on the 
deprivation of her children’s society. 

“‘T think,” said Mr. Saxton with a twinkle in his eye, “ that 
your mother really likes a grievance. Some women do.” 

Sheba drank her tea and pondered the matter over in her heart, 
but did not commit herself to the actual disrespect of an opinion 
on her mother’s character. Quiet as she was to-night, her feel- 
ings were strung to an unusually high tension. She was thinking 
of how hard she would study—how eagerly she would learn-—how 
steadily she would try to fit herself for some career of indepen- 
dence. She had never, even by a thought, dishonoured the 
Saxtons’ kindly and heartily given hospitality by calling it 
“charity.” Mrs. Ormatroyd had done so, but Sheba took it for 
what it was, and in her full and passionate gratitude she felt 
that nothing could ever repay it. 

She wondered why they were so good to her and so fond of her, 
and the wonder made her heart glow and her eyes brim over with 
tears; but she felt too thoroughly convinced both of the goodness 
and the affection to attribute them to pity for her forlorn situa- 
tion. 

She soon discovered that the home life at the Saxtons’ was a 
very different thing to what her own had been, and that Aunt 
Allison was its very core and centre. 

No one was checked or repressed—never was a harsh word 
uttered. Innocent and spontaneous as the children’s own thoughts, 
was the mirth that enlivened, and the love that crowned their days. 
Fun, mischief, gaiety—the natural outcome of youth and light- 
heartedness were entered into by their elders and encouraged by 
them as much as possible. To Sheba it was all novel and delight- 
ful, and she only wondered why Bessie would persist in keeping 
up her ladylike airs and affectations in the face of so much that 
was simple and pleasant and natural. Yet she was very fond of 
Bessie, and had never conquered that idea that she was to be the 
friend of her heart. She felt there was good in the girl beneath 
that veneer of selfishness and affectation, and for those defects 
she blamed her school life and companions more than the girl 
herself. If anything would knock them out of her it would be 
this unconventional, free and easy life here in the bush, as Mrs. 
Ormatroyd designated their surroundings. 
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Bessie seemed fond of Sheba also in a protective, patronizing 
sort of way, but she would have preferred a more yielding 
character and one more in sympathy with her own latitudinarian 
ideas of life. Still, as the winter passed quietly on, she found 
that Sheba’s companionship was becoming almost a necessity to 
her, for the difference in years between the two girls was more 
than bridged by the mental precocity of the younger. 

With that first shock of grief, that first insight into the real 
sorrows of life, Sheba had put all things of childhood away from 
her for ever. She had felt the heavy hand of misfortune, and she 
could never again forget its touch, or look out on the sunshine 
without a pang of remembered cares. In after years, when she 
looked back at this turning point of her life, she wondered to 
herself what it really would have meant for her but for the 
influence of the Saxtons, and specially the influence and charm of 
Aunt Allison’s companionship. 

It was not a thing to be defined, neither could the girl have 
described it; but she felt its effect, and its benefit too, long, long 
after their life paths had diverged, and a dark and bitter struggle 
had wrung their hearts and tested their affection. 

It was no wonder if under such totally different auspices, Sheba’s 
nature expanded both mentally and physically. 

Her aptitude for learning was something wonderful, and she 
astonished Noel Hill by avowing a preference for really useful 
and necessary subjects—by attending strictly to penmanship itself 
as well as to what it conveyed—by studying history, grammar, 
geography and such like useful branches of learning, as well as 
the Latin and Greek and composition she loved so dearly. 

In the career she had marked out for herself, she knew she 
could not afford to dispense with these necessary, if uninteresting 
studies, and Noel Hill could not but admire the stern and uncom- 
promising fashion in which she set to work to master them 
thoroughly. 

Bessie was a very dilettante sort of student, and more bent upon 
impressing her personal charms upon her teacher than attending 
to his instructions. How he could continue deaf and blind to 
them was a marvel to her, and occasionally put her into a very 
bad temper. At such times he simply ignored her. She was too 
old for reprimands or punishments, so he left her to overcome her 
petulant folly as she pleased. 

Sheba, on the other hand, was keenly—almost too keenly—alive 
to praise or blame. She had been so long repressed, so long 
accustomed to her mother’s depreciation and her father’s good- 
humoured indifference, that now she found her capacities recog- 
nized aiid her abilities acknowledged, she could scarcely believe in 
herself as the same snubbed, derided and cross-grained Sheba of a 
year ago. 

The reaction was natural enough. Miss Saxton had expected 
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it and indeed urged her brother to interfere on the poor child’s 
behalf. She had recognized the fine qualities in her character 
and seen very clearly that they would be either stunted or trained 
in direct opposition to their natural bent if she was left to her 
mother’s system of education and discipline, and as time went on 
and Sheba grew both mentally and physically strong, gentle, and 
clear-sighted, she congratulated herself on the change, for she was 
as fond of the girl as of her own nieces. 

Of any other world than the world she had read of in books, 
Sheba was as ignorant as a child, and when Allison Saxton spoke 
to her of trial, of temptation, of the conflict to be waged between 
duty and inclination, she but vaguely understood these terms in 
their relative application to the serious side of life. 

Her soul had been made up of longings and desires, but this 
year of peace and love and tender influences had lulled it into 
satisfied quiescence. She dimly fancied that such quiescence would 
content her always, that those troublesome passionate cravings 
had been dismissed just as her boyish sweethearts had been dis- 
missed, that the one would trouble her as little as the other 
henceforward, that she had found her work in life and would only 
have to execute it, leaving out of the question its distastefulness 
or results. 

But Allison Saxton knew better. The soul that looked out of 
those deep, unchildish eyes was no common soul, and often and 
often she found herself speculating as to the girl’s future, as to 
that common fate of womanhood which would make or mar her 
life. 

It had gone near to mar her own, and that sweet face and 
placid brow of hers masked a very sad and sorely-tried heart, and 
it was the memory of her own girlhood that gave her so deep an 
insight into Sheba’s, the thought of her own sufferings that made 
her so pitiful and tender to the youth around her. 

She said something of this once to Mr. Saxton when they were ~ 
discussing the girl, and her changed appearance and character. 

* Phooh!” he said, “she will be all right. She’s not pretty 
enough for men to spoil her with too much attention, and if she 
ever cares for one, he is sure to be some musty old bookworm who 
will charm her with his stores of erudition.” 

Aunt Allison laughed. “ You don’t understand Sheba,” she 
said. ‘She has a poet’s fervent romantic heart, and life won’t be 
easy for her I feel sure. The very fact of her own lack of physical 
charms will make it harder. Not all the intellect in the world 
will satisfy the cravings of a woman’s heart, or alter her nature. 
Sheba’s nature is one to take things far too seriously.” 

“You are fond of the girl ?” questioned Mr. Saxton suddenly. 

‘Very. There is so much character in her. I am constantly 
speculating as to what her life will be.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Saxton lightly, “those young things aren’t 
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worth speculating about. She is happy enough now, why shouldn’t 
she remain so?” 

“ Why ?”—Miss Saxton smiled sadly. “ Dear Joseph, does life 
ever stand still, unless one absolutely stagnates ? Sheba will never 
do that.” 

‘Does she ever speak to you about leaving us ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, now and then. She wants to go to Sydney to be a 
governess and support her mother and herself independently. That 
is why she studies so hard; in two years time she thinks she will 
be quite prepared. She has been with us nearly one, you know.” 

Mr. Saxton laughed. “ Phooh,” he said. ‘ What nonsense. 
Why, she’s only a child now. As for her mother, I’m not at all 
sure, Allison, that the charming widow is not contemplating a new 
matrimonial venture. The last time I was at Levison’s place I 
thought he was very devoted. Of course Mrs. Ormatroyd will call 
the change ‘ sacrificial,” and only make it for the sake of her 
children ; but all the same she will make it, or I am very much 
mistaken.” 

Miss Saxton’s fair sweet face coloured softly. Oh,” she said, 
*‘T hope she won’t. It doesn’t seem right or decent for a woman 
to have two husbands, especially when she has children.” 

“My dear,” said her brother, “ your views on the matter are 
somewhat obsolete. I shouldn’t advise you to confide them to 
Mrs. Ormatroyd.” 

“T don’t like her well enough to confide in her,” said Allison 
Saxton warmly. “She has always seemed to me an intensely 
selfish woman with an inordinate amount of vanity. Everything 
she does, or ever has done, is perfection in her own eyes, and no 
one ought to attempt to think the contrary. The way Sheba was 
brought up, was enough to ruin any girl’s disposition.” 

“] wonder,” said Mr. Saxton, as he bade his sister good-night, 
“what she will say to a step-father.” 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile Sheba, in happy ignorance of the honour in store for 
her, lived her own quiet, studious life. 

The year was nearly over and during that year her mother had 
never once been to see her, or asked her to Sydney for even a day. 
She wrote to her now and then, but as in her letters she still 
kept up her favourite réle of martyr, she was not specially 
anxious that her daughter should be a witness of her lazy luxurious 
life, or the comforts and attentions that Mr. Levison lavished upon 
her. 

He often told her to ask Sheba over to the pretty villa of which 
she was ostensibly mistress, but Mrs. Ormatroyd assured him that 
the girl preferred her wild bush home, and her young companions 
to an old and careworn mother. 

The contrast between her words and her fair, plump person, 
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somewhat tickled her employer, though he was not chary of the 
compliments expected. 

The New South Wales capital of five and twenty years ago did 
not boast of very much society, nor had it been favoured by 
royal visits and society notables. Everything was dear, though 
money was plentiful and lavishly spent. Sydney did not boast of 
palatial buildings and fine streets, and the magnificent public 
gardens of to-day had chiefly nature to thank for their beauty; 
she had done so much that art seemed loth to intermeddle. 

No situation could possess more exquisite charms than that 
lovely bay, opening out from between the two great natural 
headlands which shut it in from the ocean beyond, and spreading 
wide, and blue, and clear to the city itself. ‘Tiny islands dot its 
surface; large vessels lie at anchor in perfect serenity; no un- 
sightly mudbanks disfigure the magnificent harbour, and the red 
cliffs stand out in irregular masses, while around and beyond 
tower vast forests of pine and eucalyptus spreading upwards to 
that far-off Blue Range, which shuts in the land side of the capital. 

One of the great charms of Port Jackson is that the land looks 
so beautiful from the bay, and the bay so beautiful from the land. 
The somewhat sad thought that the promising town has its 
foundations laid in a penal settlement, and half a century ago 
was peopled almost exclusively by criminals or rough diggers 
going to and fro to the goldfields, is lost sight of now, when 
the eye of the tourist, or the languid gaze of the curious visitor 
take in the surrounding beauty, developed and utilized by all the 
magic powers of wealth, taste and enterprise. 

Mr. Levison was a great believer in the future of New South 
Wales. He had hopes of getting into Parliament in a few years 
time, and used to confide these aspirations to Mrs. Ormatroyd, 
who in her turn told him as much as she could remember about 
England and society—things only known to him by name, as his 
parents had brought him to the colonies when he was a mere 
boy, and things which he delighted to hear about from a 
credible source. It may be surmised, therefore, that Mrs. Orma- 
troyd’s lines had fallen in pleasant places, and she herself was 
startled to find one morning that a year had passed since she came 
to Sydney; that the winter season heralded festivities and gaieties 
which she might now participate in with a clear conscience, and 
that a handsome cheque from Mr. Levison lay before her as a 
present for all her kindly care and attention to himself and his 
little daughter, and was tempting her to sally forth on a shopping 
expedition to George Street, in order to purchase some of those 
delicate grey and lavender fabrics which she had so long coveted, 
and with which her conscience assured her she might now really 
lighten her mourning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FICTION AND REALITY. 


“Mr. HILL,” said Sheba, one morning when she had walked over 
to the Parsonage for her lessons, “I thought you only came to 
Australia for a year ?” 

The young man looked up from the volume of Pindar before 
him. 

“ Yes,” he said, “that was the least possible time fixed; no 
less, but as much more as I liked. You see, Miss Sheba, your 
prophecy about my health has signally failed. I have benetited 
so much in every way by the change of climate, that I feel in no 
hurry to return to fogs and frosts and east winds.” 

“JT am glad,” she said simply; “I should feel very lonely with- 
out you.” 

“ Without the lessons, I suppose you mean? You are a very 
enthusiastic pupil. I wish you could infuse some of your ardour 
into your brother.” 

* Doesn’t he get on?” asked Sheba as she took her accustomed 
seat. ‘He ought to work hard. He will have to make his own 
way in the world. We must both work for mother. I can’t bear 
to think of her slaving her life away for us! Oh, I do so long for 
the day when I can tell her she ‘must rest, and I will work. 
Mr. Saxton told me the other day he knew a governess in Sydney 
who had £150 a year. She was at Government House. Fancy 
£150! wouldn’t it be splendid ?” 

* But,” said Noel Hill, “ you are far too young to get such a 
salary at first, and you would have to teach modern languages. 
Now you know very well your French is far behind your Greek 
and Latin in proficiency, and German you won’t learn at all!” 

“ It is so rough and ugly,” pouted Sheba, “and French sounds 
so silly. I can’t imagine a whole nation speaking it.” 

Noel Hill laughed outright. ‘ They do, I assure you, and it is 
the most useful of all languages. You can travel anywhere and 
make yourself understood, if you know French.” 

“But I shall never be likely to travel. I expect I am a fixture 
here.” 

“You cannot tell,” he said, “and it is always best to be pre- 

ared.” 

“ Well,” said Sheba with a deep sigh, “ put the Greek books 
away and let us go on with the French dialogues. I wish they 
would write some sense. Let me see: ‘of the weather,’ ‘of a 
promenade,’ ‘of a morning call,’ ‘of shopping.’ Oh dear me, do 
people really talk such idiotic rubbish in France ?” 

“‘ Come, come,” said her master laughing, “ you mustn’t criti- 
cize: you must learn.” 
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Sheba said no more. It was quite enough to be tcld that 
French was necessary to her scheme for independence in the. 
future, to make her study it conscientiously. It was distasteful, 
and she disliked it, but all the same she sternly set herself to 
conquer its idioms, and to twist her tongue round its glib, accen- 
tuated phrases. She objected to an honest, straightforward 
English sentence being turned upside down to suit a Frenchman’s 
mode of expression; but if that was his idea of saying “the 
weather cold?” or “the sister of his aunt had she a finer garden 
than the brother of his cousin?” well, she must needs submit— 
under protest. 

When ihe three hours were over and the books put away she 
turned eagerly to Noel Hill. 

“ And how long,” she asked, “do you really think you will 
stay here ?” 

“At least another year,” he said; “and perbaps after that I 
may try for a curacy in Sydney.” 

“ Another year,” said Sheba thoughtfully ; “ I shall be sixteen. 
Quite old enough to work. Why,” she added suddenly, as she 
looked at him with those large deep eyes, “ I may be in Sydney 
too.” 

“That,” he said, “would be very delightful. I confess to 
feeling curious as to how you will work out that future of inde- 
pendence on which you so fondly dwell.” 

“You may laugh,” said Sheba, “as much as you please, but I 
am very determined; and as I look so much older than I am, 
there will be no difficulty in getting a situation.” 

“ Please,” said Noel Hill, “don’t talk of it as a housemaid 
would. Call it an engagement.” 

She laughed. “Oh, what signifies a word?” she said. “Iam 
not too particular and you have taught me to have no preju- 
dices.” 

“Tried to teach you,” he said; “I don’t think I have suc- 
ceeded.” 

“IT am very troublesome, I know,” the girl said gravely. “You 
know mother always called me ‘a trial.’ I feel so much in me 
and yet I can’t do it. I make such good resolutions and yet—I 
always forgetting them. Oh dear. .... What an effort life 
is!” 

“You have just described it,” said Noel Hill gravely. It is 
an effort; and an effort more or less severe according to our 
natures.” 

“Well,” said Sheba, as she put on her hat and took up her 
books, “ there’s no use in worrying about what may be. I used 
to do it once; but Iam getting wiser. I mean to take life just 
as it comes and not expect too much from it.” 

‘You are too young for such philosophical doctrines,” said Noel 
Hill. “Now I must really send you off. I have two pupils 
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coming, and they are due now. I thought Hex would have been 
here to walk back with you.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Sheba as she shook hands, “I like 
my own company now and then, and I don’t get much of it at the 
Crow’s Nest.” 

She walked slowly away, her books under her arm. 

Very soon she came to the old house and stopped as she often 
did, and leant en the gate, to look sadly and regretfully at the 
deserted garden. 

No one had yet taken it, and already the place had that desolate 
and neglected aspect which even a short period of unoccupation 
gives to a house. 

The oleander trees were bare, the shrubs and bushes and fruit 
trees looked gaunt and leafless under the bright wintry sky. 
Sheba sighed as she looked at them and thought of the summer 
days that were dead and gone. What a long, long time ago it 
seemed since she had sat in that verandah, and read her books and 
written her sermons. What a long, long time since she had hidden 
herself in the “wilderness,” and the boys had discovered her 
through the broken palings. 

As she thought of it a mist rose before her eyes. _It all looked 
so far away, though she was conscious that the change lay only in 
herself. She raised her hand to brush away the foolish tears, and 
as she did so some one near her touched her arm and said: 

“ It is you, Sheba; I thought so.” 

The girl started and looked up. It was Ted Sanderson. 
** How you startled me !” she said. ‘ What a long time it is 
since I have seen you. When did you come back ?” 

“Two days ago,” said the boy. “I can’t say I liked the place 
or the life. However, my father says it is a good chance for me, 
and my uncle has one of the biggest stations in——” 

“ You have been there six months, haven't you ?” interrupted 
Sheba. 

m m Yes. I suppose you are wondering what has brought me 
ack.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the girl with a faint smile, “ you wanted to see 
—Bessie !” 

He coloured. “Oh no,” he said, “ that’s all over. She wouldn’t 
have anything to say to me. I’m too young; and you see I’ve no 
prospects. It’s not likely a girl like herself would ever marry a 
squatter.” 

“Did you actually contemplate marrying her?” asked Sheba. 
** She must have laughed.” 

“Yes, she did. But I’ve quite got over that. I’m not going 
to bother my head about girls any more.” 

*‘ Well,” said Sheba, “I think you are wise, unless you can con- 
fine your affections to one at atime. I wasn’t jealous, but I might 
have been. You promised to be my sweetheart, you know, and the 
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moment you saw Bessie Saxton you went off after her. It wasn’t 
fair, especially as she had no brother.” 

“Oh,” he said laughing, “don’t pretend you cared. I believe 
you were glad to get rid of me. You never answered one of my 
letters, and I brought the scent and hid it in that hollow tree in 
your wilderness, and you never even looked for it. I know that 
because I found it there one day, ever so long afterwards.” 

“ And you took it out and gave it to Bessie.” 

‘“‘ How on earth did you know that ?” 

“Oh,” she said, laughing at his discomfited face, “I only 
guessed it ; I didn’t suppose you would waste anything so valu- 
able. But come, I must be getting home or I shall be late. 
Where are you going ?” 

“T was thinking of going to the Crow’s Nest,” he said some- 
what hesitatingly. 

“Then come with me,” said Sheba, “and you can tell me all 
about what life at a sheep-station is like. Did you come back by 
Sydney ?” 

‘*‘ Yes, and—I wanted to tell you I saw your mother there. I 
met her in George Street.” 

‘Ah, poor mother,” said Sheba, “she has had a long trial. 
How she must suffer. Tell me how she looked; was she 
worn and ill . . . and does she still have those dreadful head- 
aches ?” : 

‘She looked remarkably well,” said Ted. “ She was just getting 
into a very swell carriage; she told me she had been shopping ; 
she was beautifully dressed.” 

Sheba glanced down instinctively at her own shabby black 
gown. “ Beautifully dressed,” she said. ‘‘ Wasn’t she in mourn- 
ing?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the boy, “if you call grey and white 
mourning. She looked about ten years younger than when she 
lived here, and it struck me altogether that she was very jolly and 
in very good spirits.” 

Sheba grew somewhat pale. This account did not tally at all 
with the martyr’s letters and the incessant plea of poverty which 
she had heard for the last twelve months. Her brows darkened 
ominously ; a sudden resolve flashed into her mind. She said 
nothing of it to her companion, but walked on beside him for 
some moments in silence. 

When she next spoke it was of something totally different, and 
Ted Sanderson followed her lead without the least suspicion of any 
mischief to accrue from his chance words. They reached the 
Crow’s Nest, and Sheba left him in charge of the delighted girls 
and went to her own room. 

She took off her hat and cloak, and then stood leaning her arms 
on the dressing-table and surveying herself in an abstracted and 
quite unconscious fashion. 

c2 
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‘What does it mean?” she thought. “ Well—beautifully 
dressed—ten years younger! Oh, it can’t be; what do boys know 
about dress? . . . . Why, only in her last letter she speaks of her 
lonely, unhappy life . . . of how she misses us . . . how hard she 
has to work.” 

She paused abruptly and lifted her head. 

‘I will go and see for myself,” she said resolutely. I will tell 
no one. They shall not prepare her. I will leave early to-morrow 
before any one is up I can walk to the ferry; it is only 
four miles off ...and I have just money enough to pay for 
crossing. Yes... I will do it. She has never even asked me to 
go and see her . . . never once come here. She cannot be sur- 
prised if I go just for a day.” 

The colour came back to her face. She smoothed her hair, and 
brushed the dust from her shabby gown, and then went back to 
the sitting-room to have her dinner. 

But there was a change in her. She was the Sheba of old, 
sullen, disturbed, defiant ; mind and temper were thrown out of 
gear, and Bessie’s light foolish talk and Ted’s incessant chatter 
seemed to irritate her beyond endurance. 

Aunt Allison noticed the difference, but thought that something 
had gone wrong with her studies, or else that Ted’s attentions 
to Bessie had annoyed her. She was far enough from suspecting 
the truth. The girl avoided her, and as soon as dinner was over 
went off to her own room with her books. Evening came, and in- 
stead of appearing at tea-time she sent word she had a bad head- 
ache and had gone to bed. Miss Saxton at. once went to her and 
found her flushed and heavy-eyed, and evidently ill. But the 
girl would say nothing and only begged to be left alone, and Miss 
Saxton knew her peculiar disposition well enough to refrain from 
troubling her with questions. She made her drink some tea and 
then after a few gentle words of sympathy left her to herself. 

All that night Sheba tossed and turned in sleepless misery. 
Towards daybreak she fell into a heavy slumber, but woke at six 
and started from her bed with a dull sense of trouble weighing on 
her mind and oppressing her memory. She was soon dressed, and 
leaving a pencilled note on the toilet table to explain her absence, 
she slipped out and through the garden and gained the road with- 
out any one seeing her. 

The air was keen and cold and exhilarating. She walked 
swiftly along the rough uneven road which led in a straight line 
to the ferry. It was too early for the steamer, but a boatman 
offered to take her across for a shilling, and she gladly agreed to 
give it. 

At any other time she would have been in ecstasies over the 
lovely scene; the deep blue water, the rocky islands ; the tower- 
ing cliffs of the Heads which shut in the harbour, the valleys 
clothed in primeval forests of pine, the white houses of the town 
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gleaming in the sparkling sunlight, the masts and spars of 
innumerable vessels in the inner bay and the far off Blue range of 
hills which bounded the horizon line. 

But now though she noted them all it was in a dreamy absorbed 
way. She only wanted to get to her destination. The ferryman 
pulled slowly and mechanically and it was half-an-hour before she 


reached the opposite side. 
As they touched the wharf she handed him his shilling, and 


springing on shore took her way up the steep rough street which 
she remembered led into the town. 


(To be continued.) 
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PART V. 


OLD CITY HALLS. 


()S* of the pleasantest surprises in our City wanderings is when 

we stray down an unfrequented street with a bizarre 
name, and pass some antique but sound doorway, porte-cochére like, 
but with an air of solemn desertion which suggests a back street 
in an old-fashioned French town where there is a “ Hotel,” relic 
of former magnificence. It is thus we pause in Addle Street (odd 
name !) before a highly flamboyant and florid old gateway, carved 


in the bold and fussy abundance of fruit and cherubs which was 
fashionable two centuries ago. There is before us one such 
gloomy portal, an arch with a solid massive door of blackened 
oak. Within we can see the old courtyard, and a prospect of 
cheerful red or crimson brick with stone dressings. This fine solid 
bit of old fashion, which has a bold roof and oval windows above 
the regular formal doorway, is the old Brewers’ Hatt. There is 
a modern flight of steps which leads up to the Hall itself, where 
the banquets are held. This is fine, spacious, well-lit, all set 
off with biack carved oak and old portraits, with a grand elaborate 
pillared entrance of oak under the music gallery. Black oak is 
indeed profuse in all these places. It was astonishing, however, 
the air of forlorn desolation. 

A courteous, superior official in charge showed us all there was 
to be shown with a hearty interest, as though rarely disturbed. 
The “Brewers” have not much raison d’étre. The old Kitchen 
below had its interest—a vault-like place used once a month 
when the “Brewers” feast. This was interesting as retaining 
the old culinary apparatus, a venerable old table, and a curiously 
florid leaden cistern, with a seventeenth-century date and decora- 
tions, supported in a corner. In sooth an interesting old-world 
place, dating from 1673. 

Ina smaller and compact court in Monkwell Street we come upon 
“ The Barber Surgeons.” On the right as we enter, is a fine old 
portal with a capacious, elaborate, well-carved shell over the door, 
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filled in with the arms of the guild, very boldly wrought, and with 
abundance of flowers. These old pronounced and most florid 
doorways are very pleasant to see. But this is one of the places 
where the restorer has been at work, pulling down or shifting. 
The old Hall, which appears to have been a barren sort of place, 
has gone long since; but the scene of banqueting is a charming 
exquisitely-proportioned chamber of small size, Inigo Jones’ 
work unmistakably, for it is lit in the centre by a beautiful 
elegant oval-shaped lantern, which is enriched in all its details, as 
indeed is all the ceiling, with fine carvings or stucco work. This 
lantern of stucco work is peculiarly Inigo’s, and is seen at Ash- 
burnham House and in other mansions of his work. On the walls 
is of course the famous Holbein—the Barbers receiving their 
charter from Henry VIII.—and some choice characteristic portraits 
by Lely and others. One admires, too, the Barbers’ fine old oaken 
stairs, broad and of short flights. The Barbers, it seems, give 
pensions to certain working folk, beginning from about £6 a year, 
and they have some thirty-six on their list. 

The little descending streets and lanes that lead down out of 
Cannon Street, with the turns and intersecting lanes, make up 
quite an antique quarter, so well stored are they with strange, 
gloomy old buildings and corners of an old-world character. 
Almost the first house we meet is the old mansion of the Skinners’ 
Company, with its gate and archway and small court-yard. Here 
we are confronted with one of those elaborately magnificent old 
doorways, porch rather, all embroidered with massive and yet 
florid carvings, which make us wonder at the imagination and free 
hand of the‘worker. The door itself, apart from its carvings, is 
massive and architectural in its lines. These relics, it must be 
said, are always well taken care of, and wherever we go are found 
in good condition, enjoying a hale and lusty old age. Within 
there is the usual spacious and good hall, and broad oaken stair, 
with solid oak balusters and fine door cases, garlands and 
old mouldings ; upstairs we are shown what is the pride of the 
place, the great “CrpaR Room,” a fine long chamber entirely 
panelled in this precious wood, believed, though nothing is known, 
to have been a present from some Indian connection of the 
company. Much reasonable pride is taken in this unusual adorn- 
ment; the air, too, is scented with fragrance. But here again the 
spoilers have been at their work. There is a fine architectural 
cornice running round, intended to give support to a flat ceiling, 
but it was thought that the effect would be heightened by raising 
the ceiling, and accordingly a “coved” one has taken the place 
of the old one, which is quite out of keeping and character. The 
whole, too, has been gaudily decorated; the cedar everywhere 
copiously overlaid with gilding, panels let into the coving and 
adorned with scutcheons, &c. Far better and more appropriaté 
had been the old venerable panelling left unadorned. 
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One of the small steep darkened lanes that descend towards 
Thames Street off Queen Victoria Street, is Little Trinity Lane. 
Here we are attracted by a very remarkable doorway, richly 
carved and elaborate, yet strangely out of keeping with the poor 
mean house to which it is attached. This is the Painter Stairers’ 
Hall, one of the most retired and least pretentious of the Halls, 
and yet, like many an unassuming person, recommended by extra- 
ordinary gifts. Entering a shabby room to the left, we find a 
widow-like woman waiting her turn, while some one else is press- 
ing his claim at the desk. Indeed, the whole seems to have 
the air of a discounting office in a rather poor way of business. 
The Painter “Stayners” have a legacy of £80,000 to administer, 
the interest of which supports some two hundred pensioners. 
Going up a rather rickety stair, we are introduced to the old 
Hall itself, a genuine thing enough, with the suitable dinginess 
and subdued shabbiness. It has unhappily been spoilt by thrust- 
ing an adjoining room into it, the wall being supported by pillars 
and arches. A quaint feature, too, is the door through which we 
have entered, a little low arch supported by pillars, over which 
projects a small balcony, where, as I was informed, the ladies sit. 
The panelled walls are closely covered with pictures, which are 
made to suit the panels, and thus seem to belong to the walls. 
There is a darkened monastic air over the whole, and a curious, old- 
world, sequestered look. Here are held the little dinners of the 
society, “the Worshipful Company of Painters, otherwise Painter 
Stainers,” as they are careful to describe themselves, though if 
not careful, one is apt to slip into the phrase “ paper stainers.” 
The modest Hall was formerly more attractive than it is now, 
and the glories of its ceiling has long ago disappeared. This 
little corporation is highly interesting, as previous to the founding 
of the Royal Academy, it was this body that represented the 
interest of English painters. 

Decorative painting, such as was largely employed in ornament- 
ing carriages, ceilings and barges, seems to come under their 
supervision, and the society was occasionally invited to give a 
certificate as to whether such work was fitly executed. They 
gave an entertainment on St. Luke’s Day, and we find that on 
May 17th, 1635, “ Mr. Inigo Jones, the King’s surveyor, was invited 
to dinner, and very willingly came and dined with the company.” 
Some of the invitations have the signature of Verrio and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. The ancient pictures on the wall are mostly 
gifts from the painters, who were living men of the company. 
One of the minutes in the books has justly furnished considerable 
entertainment from its quaint simplicity: “On the 10th March, 
1673,” is pronounced this censure: “ That the painter of Joseph 
and Pottifer’s Wife and the Fowre Elements be fined £3 6s. 8d. 
for such bad work.” 
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OLD HOUSES IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 


It is always pleasant to see some old well-preserved mansion with 
its pictures and doorways in good condition, the attendant house- 
keeper directing attention in her prim “ show-woman ” way to the 
carvings by “ Grumbling Gibbons” (a phrase once actually uttered). 
More grateful, however, is it to come by chance on some neglected 
unsung mansion which is celebrated by no flourishings of house- 
keeper, and which lingers on in its modest seclusion. Such used 
to be the Hoghton Tower in Lancashire, with its lone forsaken 
court and leaden statue in the centre, its terraces and balustrades, 
all sad and dilapidated. 

There are still to be found in and about London a few of the old 
and picturesque family mansions built in the days of King William 
or Queen Anne. These veterans of ripe, time-defying brick, 
spacious and even elegant in their proportions, excite more interest 
than most of us are able to explain. .Some of the best of these 
old houses have been levelled. A few still exist—usually altered 
and added to for the use of schools or “ institutions,” but not 
many of them are likely to last much longer. 

Only the other day we heard that a fine old house at Wands- 
worth had been doomed : it was to be cleared away by some builder 
of suburban villas. Anda very interesting specimen of its kind it 
was. It stands back a little from the road—presenting a rather 
imposing front of ripe and hard old red brick, witha richly carved 
tympanum curiously protected from the incursions of the birds by 
a wire uetting—a building well disposed and balanced, with two 
little low wings or dependencies peeping from behind luxuriant 
shrubs. Over all was that sort of red rust which gives a grateful 
look of ripeness to old brickwork. The doorway is welland richly 
carved. Welcome on entering was the prospect of the old 
hall, dusky, panelled in oak, and crossed by three airy arches, 
carved, with light pillars suggesting a colonnade. Beyond is the 
stair, rising effectively in short lengths. The elegant twisted rail, 
slight but stable, the solidly moulded balustrade—all is effective. 
The wall of the stair is richly dight with allegorical painting ; 
whilst in the carved ceiling, among the clouds and vapours, are 
stately medallions with portraits. The colours, though somewhat 
faded and overlaid with grime, are in good order, and when cleaned 
would make a brave show no doubt—Verrio’s work, a country job 
you may easily believe it to be. All about the mansion is abun- 
dant panelling and doors with cornices richly cut. There is a per- 
plexing little room, seemingly sliced off some greater apartment, 
the ceiling of which also displays pictorial glories—two tremen- 
dous dames seated on clouds, one handing a sealed letter to the 
other. In the broad ceiling over the stair is a medallion picture 
said to be a portrait of the Duchess of York; and another 
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believed to represent Queen Anne. This was called the Manor 
House. 

In all this there was a sense of surprise mingled with a tranquil 
charm, a kind of new sensation. It was pleasant to think that 
the hard and grindiag London practical spirit had overlooked this 
graceful relic. The spirit of Anne seemed to flutter through the 
old chambers. But it was on passing through to the back, to the 
old-fashioned “grounds,” that this sentiment was intensified. 
Looking up we see that its back facade is as architectural as the 
front, displaying another richly-carved pediment and scutcheon 
with what appears to be acypher. The solemn brickwork looks 
down on an old-fashioned low-lying plaisaunce. 

From the richly-carved doorway we enter upon a stone plat- 
form ; two gracefully curved flights of steps sweeping down to the 
garden. Here you can scarcely believe that you are close to the 
high-road and to the ever-jingling tramcars. Beyond, there are 
shady old trees and velvet lawns, strongly marked by an old- 
fashioned air of tranquillity. 

This old place is said to have been the residence of the Princess 
Anne and her husband. For my part, I have no hesitation in 
accepting the tradition. In any case, let us hope that the spoiler 
will not be allowed to intrude. There are but few of these houses 
in or near London, and none so interesting as this. 

But there is yet another old house, more interesting than any, 
not merely from its merits as a picturesque structure as from its 
associations. Half-way up Highgate Hill, which leads us to a 
cluster of old houses and on to Hampstead, where there are many 
more, we come to this solid, impregnable-looking building, rising 
in its garden and standing retired behind a low wall and sur- 
rounded by old trees. This is Cromwell House, which there is a 
tradition was inhabited by him, or by one of his generals, Ireton, 
most probably. This fine old building impresses us by its massive 
and picturesque air, its high roof and “shaggy” eaves, its heavy 
solid cupola and its rich and beautiful carvings. The very wooden 
gates of the period have remained with their delicate carvings in 
low relief. The tone and colouring of the brickwork is of a mellow 
genial crimson, almost raspberry tinted, the mouldings are all 
delicate yet bold and firm, a model for modern artists in brick ; 
they are sharp as on the day they were wrought and will stand 
time and weather for a century to come. The doorway is heavy 
and massive. The whole aspect of this fine old mansion suggests 
that we are a hundred miles away from London. When we enter, 
we find nothing but deep brown oak, heavily corniced doors, a 
hall all set off with the same material, sombre and mysterious. 
Beyond is the stair, which has a celebrity of its own; it is laid 
out in an always effective style of short flights of half-a-dozen 
steps, with then a turn at right angles, and a landing, as though 
our fathers like Hamlet were “short and scant of breath,” and 
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liked to ascend leisurely. There are fine massive balustrades and 
—here is the curiosity of the thing—at intervals rise carved oak 
statuettes of the Parliamentary soldiers with singular and pleas- 
ing effect. It is astonishing that these bizarre ornaments have 
escaped destruction hitherto, and that accident or design has not 
damaged or destroyed them. The old house is now a children’s 
hospital, and nurses and matrons pass up and down the Parlia- 
mentary staircase. But this occupancy suggests misgivings, as a 
hospital, once it begins to flourish, has a fashion of expanding or 
levelling regardless of antiquarian associations. This choice piece 
of ground, the gardens behind and the fine healthy, stimulating 
air are tempting enough; and a few years may see the Cromwel- 
lian house levelled, and an imposing modern, but hideous pile 
reared in its place. 

A pilgrimage in search of the old London houses and mansions 
would discover much more that is interesting and novel. London 
abounds in such. But here the same old story of disaster has to 
be repeated—the best are gone or going. Not by the slow pro- 
cesses of the leveller and builder, but by violent cataclasms which 
work wholesale. 

There has been an enemy working underground during the 
past years—an ogre more wholesale and omniverous than has yet 
appeared. This arose out of the burrowing of the underground 
lines in the City—the grand teredo, that steadily bored its way 
to the Mansion House Station from the Tower. It will hardly be 
credited “that there has been no such general demolition since 
the days of the Great Fire. No less than 130 houses, sume of 
them the oldest in London, and two of the City halls, have been 
pulled down in order to construct the new thoroughfare which 
continues Gracechurch street to Tower Hill. The general destruc- 
tion was added to by the tunnelling of the link line from the Tower 
to the Mansion House. All Cannon Street east of Dowgate Hill 
is undermined. 

Even the fire seems to pick out what has escaped the demo- 
lisher and “ housebreakers,” as in the case of the fine old Sun- 
derland mansion in Gerrard Street, Soho, burnt and gutted the 
other day. It is pleasant ever to pass by one of these stately 
fagades, which proclaim their old dignity with their bold mould- 
ing and cornice, solidly enriched windows and handsome doorway, 
often meanly fashioned into two when the house itself was divided. 
It is in Soho that we are most struck with these relics. A walk 
down Dean Street, made slowly, will discover a number of these 
fine old houses, on the side of the Royalty Theatre. We pass 
house after house, each of an imposing pattern. Every doorway 
is carved, and offers every variety of stately pillars and enriched 
devices. Each seems to be the work of an artist that knew his 
business. Even in the smaller patterns there is an air of effect 
and dignity, with which our modern artificers, in their most 
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pretentious “ West End” erections, cannot compass. The rest 
of the house corresponds, fine old smooth brickwork, wood 
cornice and mouldings, halls panelled, ceilings stuccoed. Such 
are the attractions of which our town is incurious. Gerrard 
Street, before alluded to, has some fine doorways, and indeed 
in the last century was quite a fashionable quarter. A good 
many years ago it was announced that a fine old mansion in 
Leadenhall Street was about to be demolished—a merchant’s 
house of the olden time—and large crowds visited it. It was 
a most interesting spectacle, as showing in what magnificent 
comfort the old merchant of King William's days lived, among his 
clerks and wares and business generally. The walls were painted 
in fresco, the rooms airy, the staircase spacious and noble. One 
might well lament the loss of this fine specimen, but it had a 
court-yard and covered much ground of extraordinary value, so 
the “ housebreakers” came, and it passed away. Not long ago, 
however, the public was again invited to take farewell of another 
merchant’s mansion, declared positively to be the last surviving 
specimen of the kind. Vast crowds came accordingly and visited 
every portion of this interesting old house, which however was not 
so imposing or effective as this old destroyed house in Leadenhall 
Street. I went with the rest. It was situated in the interesting 
Austin Friars, where you enter from the street under an arch and 
find yourself in the grounds and inclosure of the old Augustines’ 
monastery, now covered with houses, but still laid out in curious 
winding passages, and not unpicturesque. On our right is the 
old Dutch Church. With difficulty we find the old house, which 
is like a manor house—No. 21—having its steps and garden— 
waste enough. It could be traced on maps, and had a regular pedi- 
gree, from its first possessor, Olmius, a Dutch merchant, in King 
William’s time, from whom it passed to the French family of 
Tierrenoult, from them to the Minets—eminent bankers in the 
days of the First French Empire—and from them to Thomas Le 
Marchant, whose descendant held it as representative of the firm 
of Thomas, Son, and Lefevre. From these last holders the late 
owner, Mr. John Fleming, acquired the property, and, being an 
antiquarian, kept it intact. It is described “as a large red brick 
structure, lined throughout with quaintly carved panels and wain- 
scotting, and its many rooms are capacious, lofty, and comfortable.” 
Entering the old hall through a fine doorway, the merchant’s count- 
ing-house is seen to the right, and his morning room and many 
remains of ware rooms to the left. Below this are capacious cel- 
lars, containing mysterious hiding places, and a remarkable 
vaulted strong room with an iron door. Here, too, is an old stone 
well, the water of which was used by the present owner until he 
discovered that there were some human bones at the bottom of it. 
In the vaulted kitchen there is a veritable old Dutch oven, faced 
with fantastic blue tiles, representing courtiers caracoling on fat 
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Flanders mares, and the figures alternate with illustrations of 
tulips and tiger-lilies. | Outside are the old red-tiled stables, and 
brew-house with gabled roof; and these look on part of the Gar- 
den of the Mendicants, still containing a gnarled old fig-tree that 
has at spasmodic intervals borne fruit, but ends its life next week. 
Returning to the hall we mount a broad staircase with large 
twisted balustrades and rails, every step of which is ornamented 
with intricate floral decoration. The panelling was of a rather 
meagre kind, with small mouldings up a narrow stair, and getting 
on to the red-tiled roof, with a stone parapet surrounding it, we 
can see what may be called the scheme of this extraordinary old 
property. The house is surrounded by other old buildings—all 
alike sentenced to destruction next Monday morning—and scraps 
of gardens, and over the way we see the huge modern buildings 
that now stand on the site of the Drapers’ Gardens, which existed 
in many a living person’s memory. The Priory was built over the 
remains of an old Roman road eighteen feet below the present 
level of Drapers’ Gardens, and the Lords of the days of Henry 
VIII. demolished the Priory the Dutch merchants bought from 
the Lords, and the French bankers from them—so now a road for 
the convenience of the public is to be made right through this 
very last relic of what old London mercantile houses were, and 
while antiquaries may deplore, the modern architect and builder 
will rejoice.” There was something pathetic in the forlorn look of 
the whole, particularly of this abandoned bit of City garden, with 
its broad flight of riveted Purbeck flag steps and old iron hand- 
rails approaching it. Lofty, comfortable, highly respectable, and 
in its true sense “ snug” is the dining-room on the first floor, with 
its many ingeniously contrived cupboards and good woodwork. 
The outside displayed the sad coloured tint of old and grimed 
brick. Coming by a day or two later, I found the hoardings 
already up, and the “ breakers” at their work. 

The old mausions of nobles and gentlemen in Grosvenor Street, 
Brook Street, Hill Street, Burlington Street and Portman Square, 
are generally of a fine and dignified pattern. There is an imposing 
air in the hall, and the staircase is laid out in a noble style. The 
reception rooms are grand and disposed in an original way, a 
surprise to us who are accustomed to the regular pattern of “ front 
and back drawing-rooms.” Some of these old mansions are pleasing 
to study and excite admiration for their good effect. The Bur- 
lington Hotel has lately added to its premises a couple of old and 
stately mansions of this grand pattern. The decoration is the 
most interesting feature, consisting of garlands and panels, wrought 
in a sort of massive stucco and laid profusely on the walls, with a ° 
rich but heavy effect—surfaces, as they are called, of the boldest 
pattern ; medallions and flowers are everywhere. 

Close by is a more interesting pile which for years many have 
passed by without even a look of curiosity. This is a large build- 
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ing at the bottom of Old Burlington Street, apparently a factory or 
warehouse. ‘“ Few persons living,” says an agreeable reminiscent, 
writing in February, 1887, “can recollect the old Western 
Exchange, which in 1820 was one of the sights of London. It 
ran parallel with the Burlington Arcade, the entrance being from 
10, Old Bond Street, to which house it is still attached, and was 
at one time the grand banqueting hall. This hall is 170 feet by 
105 feet, is very lofty, and has spacious galleries all round, sup- 
ported by handsome Doric columns, highly decorated. There are 
numerous ante-rooms covering a large space of ground at the rear 
of several houses in Old Bond Street, the whole abutting on the 
Burlington Arcade, to which at one time there was an entrance. 
Its existence dates back to about the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the northern part of the street ended here. New Bond 
Street was then an open field known as Conduit Mead, named 
from one of the Conduits which supplied this part of London with 
water. Pope speaks of this house as the country mansion of an 
eccentric nobleman and courtier of the reign of James II., who 
was celebrated for his passion for dancing. At the age of 75, 
after the death of George, Prince of Denmark, he is said to have 
demanded an audience of Queen Anne to persuade her Majesty to 
dispel her grief ‘ by applying to this exercise.’ He was afterwards 
forbidden the royal presence. Byron, Sir Walter Scott and Tom 
Moore frequently met here. In 1820 this place was converted 
into a bazaar, known, as already stated, as the Western Exchange. 
Though a fashionable resort before dinner of the idle and well- 
to-do, it did not last many years. Since then it has had a 
chequered existence, being occupied by commercial firms for 
various purposes. It is now about to be demolished to erect on 
its site ‘commanding premises’ for a West-end firm of coach- 
builders, and thus one more of the few old London houses with 
a history will soon have disappeared for ever.” 

One is glad to find there are always plenty of these simple, 
earnest folk whose heart seems to be in these old relics, and who 
watch their destruction with a sort of grief. In the same spirit 
another in 1882 took note of the devastation going on at Hamp- 
stead. “I think it may interest some of your readers to know that 
two somewhat antiquated buildings are now in course of demolition 
in Hampstead. I refer to Queen Elizabeth’s Chicken House, 
Rosslyn Street, and the old Pump Room, in Well Walk. The 
former has the reputation of having been honoured by the frequent 
visits of James I., when on his hunting expeditions in the neigh- 
bouring forest, and not very long ago had a painted window in 
one of its rooms on which was an inscription in French to the 
effect that ‘In this chamber slept James, first King of that name.’ 
The house has for many years been let out in small tenements, 
and at last being considered unsafe is being pulled down. The 
old Pump Room, situated in a lovely avenue, lately threatened 
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with destruction, in a quiet nook of Hampstead, and nearly oppo- 
site the seat where poor John Keats used to sit and breathe out 
his wasted life in "poetic ecstacy, belongs to the ‘ Wells charity ’ 
trustees, and has been condemned to make room for modern villas 
and imitation Queen Anne houses. First used as a pump-room 
for the convenience of the quality and fashion of the early part of 
the last century, which came in crowds to Hampstead to drink 
the then popular medicinal waters, and to flirt, intrigue, and 
gamble at this fashionable resort, it afterwards became an Episco- 
palian chapel, then a Presbyterian meeting-house, and latterly a 
drill-hall for the local volunteer corps; and now, having fulfilled 
its destiny by serving the purposes of fashion and folly nearly 
two centuries ago, and since of religion and patriotism, it is 
following the footsteps of its old neighbour and contemporary, 
the ancient Assembly Room, which quietly passed away a few 
years back.” 

In Hanover Square and George Street there is the same Dutch 
tone, as any one will see who pauses for a few minutes and looks 
from one house to another. Removing the shops, in imagination, 
as well as the plaster with which the old brickwork has been en- 
crusted, and peopling them with fine company, carriages waiting 
at the door, we shall see what the old pattern was. Many are rich 
in pilasters and cornices, and it will be noted that most of the 
windows are generally arched. They are, in fact, of the same 
pattern as some of the stately mansions in Grosvenor Square 
inhabited by the “nobility and gentry,” and would have the 
same effect if occupied by such tenants. A curious and elabo- 
rately adorned house stands on the right of the church—the 
fashionable St. George’s. 

To an artistic eye one of the pleasantest sights is an old- 
fashioned mansion standing in its garden, with an elegant gate of 
twisted iron, monograms, and a gilt helmet, it may be, interlaced, 
with sinuous leaves gracefully bent. Through its openings we see 
the straight flagged walk leading to the fan-shaped steps, with 
the smooth flowing rail of hammered iron, opening out in a grace- 
ful curve. The doorway is tall and narrow, with an overhanging 
cornice. The windows are pierced with a feeling of design and 
balance. There is the high, the solid, imperishable carved eaves 
which no damp can penetrate. The whole has an air of grace; it 
suits its garden and its garden suits it. Out at Clapton, nearly 
opposite to the Salvationist Barracks, is a house of this pattern ; 
pleasing, if only as a survival of the well-designed suburban 
a and which will well repay the walk. It is now a ladies’ 
school, 

Turning out of High Street, Kensington, close by the station, 
and descending “ Wright’s Lane” for a hundred yards or so, we 
find ourselves before another of these surviving old mansions— 
ScaRspaLE House. There is the venerable brick wall running 
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along the road and inclosing a garden as old, while the mansion, 
with its tiled roof, turns its shoulder to the road and looks towards 
its fair garden. There is a gateway, with piers surmounted by 
well-carved vases of graceful pattern. Entering we find ourselves 
in a spacious garden of the old Manor House pattern—a broad 
walk, with piers half-way down—remains, probably, of a terrace, 
and at the bottom a sort of ruined pavilion or summer-house; 
steps lead down from the old doorway into the garden, and the 
house, with its tiled roof and dormer windows, forms a pleasing 
background. There is an air of repose and abandonment over all, 
and no one would suppose he was in the heart of a busy quarter 
of the city. 

Within we find allin keeping. The spacious reception and draw- 
ing-rooms are long and lofty, and “ walled” with old panelling, 
heavily moulded, and which have not been disfigured with paint 
or even varnish. The staircase is in short flights, with broad land- 
ings, and has fine substantial balusters of oak, with richly- 
twisted rails. The doorways are black as ebony, and carved 
elaborately ; and an entrance to one of the bedrooms is deeply 
embayed, and offers an effective union of arched and square door- 
way combined, supported on carved pillars. There is an abundance 
of recesses and shadowy places, and the whole has quite a pic- 
turesque air. Long may Scarsdale House be spared! though 
Railway Companies and speculative builders have the valuable 
ground in their eyes, and would be glad—the latter, at least— 
to erect a showy Scarsdale Terrace, or Mansions, “suitable for 
noblemen, gentlemen, Members of Parliament, or bachelors of 
position.” 

Another interesting house is to be found in a mean street, just 
out of Leicester Square, next Orange Street Chapel, where a 
great philosopher lived from 1710 to 1827. It is a poor, whitened, 
tumbling-down place, and will not hold together long. It is a 
melancholy spectacle. Some thirty years ago it was a sort of 
restaurant, dignified by the name of “ Hotel Newton.” Persons 
before that date recalled the aspect of the house, which appro- 
priately displayed the actual observatory on the top, used regu- 
larly, it was said, by the philosopher at the beginning of the 
century. A Frenchman who occupied the house, and who carried 
on the calling of an optician, had many of the philosopher’s instru- 
ments, which he offered for sale to the curious in such matters. 
After he passed away, the observatory was removed, amid much 
lament over such a heathen sacrifice. It came out, however, that 
the whole was an imposture; the observatory had been constructed 
by the Frenchman himself, and the sale of the instruments was 
akin to the sale of the bits of bronze from the adjoining statue of 
Charles I. 

Flaxman’s house is close to that interesting square—so sug- 
gestive of Bath—Fitzroy Square. Canning’s house is in Conduit 
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Street, but has been fashioned into a shop. The name, however, 
does not excite much interest, as we are too near his time ; though 
this objection would not hold in the case of Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, might be acceptably dis- 
tinguished by a tablet. 

With all the encroachments of the clamorous, bustling Fleet 
Street, a devouring commercial sense might long since have 
seized upon the fair spacious gardens which lie within the inclo- 
sure of the Temple. Over and over again this charming and un- 
usual contrast has been noted between the almost monastic 
retirement that reigns behind the screen of houses, and the 
torrent of busy life that pours ceaselessly through Fleet Street. 

Lincoln’s Inn, as is well known to antiquaries, was laid out by 
Inigo Jones, and it is said by a quaint conceit he intended the 
open square itself to represent exactly the dimensions of the base 
of the pyramids. Any one passing this way may amuse himself 
by re-erecting in his imagination the great Egyptian monument 
on this foundation. We find this famous architect’s work dis- 
played along one whole side of the square, the one that starts 
from the corner of Queen Street. Few things in London so much 
exhibits the evidence of fallen state and decayed grandeur. The 
scale of the mansions and their decoration show that they were 
intended for persons of the first rank. They are in Inigo’s 
favourite manner when designing residences—a fagade set off with 
a cornice and pilasters. Here can be seen abundant devices— 
roses and flewrs de lis. Few may have noted the two massive 
gate piers of great height, surmounted by huge carved vases or 
bosses, which stand forward in their uselessness in front of a large 
paved space. A little examination will show that this was the 
great courtyard in front of a most imposing architectural mansion, 
now divided into two houses. This was old Ancaster House, once 
the palace of the Lindseys, and, curious to say, there is another 
imposing mansion belonging to the same family still to be seen at 
Chelsea. At the corner next Queen Street is a fine old Georgian 
red-brick house of great pretensions, with a courtyard in front of a 
spacious double flight of steps. This is an excellent specimen of 
the nobleman’s mansion in the olden time. It belonged to the 
notorious, jobbing old Duke of Newcastle, and was the scene of 
many of his intrigues. The rooms are spacious and imposing, 
and there is a fine staircase. 

The grouped buildings adjoining, f.rming Lincoln’s Inn, are full 
of charm and interest. Now that the curiosity “shanties” have 
been cleared away, the hall with its effective lantern, the Inigo 
Jones chapel, and the old brick-lined courtyard have a very pleasing 
irregularity. The fine modern hall and library, Mr. Hardwicke’s 
work, have been deservedly praised—is it too bold a thing to add, 
because it is the last specimen of pure, well-proportioned, good 


architecture that we have, though, indeed, the proportions of the 
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mass have been spoiled by making an addition. It may be added 
here that another work of the same architect, the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton, offers the same charm of repose and har- 
mony. We feel as we look that it is perfectly satisfactory, with 
its mellow tones, “ subdued ” stone dressing, and admirable pro- 
portions. Of the brick wall that runs along the Lincoln’s Inn 
Buildings, it is said some of the bricks were laid by Inigo 
himself. On the side that faces Ancaster House there is a little 
old garden within a wall overlooked by a grim mansion. The old 
Lincoln’s Inn gateway, caked and crusted into a grim mass, is one 
of the most venerable monuments in London; yet it is believed 
has had a narrow escape from destruction—the enterprising 
builder having levelled all the houses down to it. 


OLD HOUSES IN THE SUBURBS. 


As we trudge along the high road by Chiswick we approach what 
should have extraordinary interest for the artistic mind. A high 
wall runs along the path. Within it is to be seen a much dilapi- 
dated old house, its shoulder turned to the road, and which, like 
many a dilapidated old person, has the air of having seen better 
days. Its squalor is so marked, its windows shattered and patched 
like an Irish shanty, that we wonder at finding such a spectacle on 
a country road. There are children as squalid, and a general air 
of discomfort. This is Hogarth’s old home. “ Hogarth’s Home” 
it is called, which he purchased about 1750, when he had grown 
prosperous, and whence he used to drive into town in his carriage. 
The good old red brick seems sound enough, and I fancy it would 
not be difficult to restore and repair. It is wonderful that some 
artist or litterateur does not purchase it, as it could be secured no 
doubt for a song; and there would be additional gratification of 
earning some public gratitude. One “fine morning” it will be 
found that it has been swept away, and a row of “ Hogarth Villas” 
erected in its stead. 

Beside the river runs a wall which incloses the grounds and 
gardens of Chiswick House, the Duke of Devonshire’s villa, a 
classical structure, built by that nobleman of elegant taste—Lord 
Burlington, whose work is to be seen, not only in London, but at 
York and other places. His buildings all exhibit this character, 
and are effective. This Italian villa with the cupola to its octagon 
room rising over the pillared pediment is in his best style. Not 
far away on the roadside is another villa, with an ambitious portico 
and pillars which may have been designed by the same amateur. 
It would be a surprise now-a-days to find a nobleman designing 
houses. 

Kew, hackneyed and “ cocknified” as it is, offers charms of its 
own that do not stale by custom: as we approach it by the river 
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bank it seems to breathe a tone of soft and even melancholy 
tranquillity. The beautifully designed snowy bridge, with its 
gracefully curved gentle ascent and descent seems to suit the 
umbrageous bank on the Richmond side. It should be noted 
that few rivers have been so fortunate in their bridges as the 
silvery Thames. They are almost graceful, and harmonize them- 
selves to the banks, particularly those of Richmond, Henley and 
Kew, and many more. There is a little Mall at Kew, as there is 
at Mortlake, formed of stunted, narrow and old-fashioned houses. 
The Common at Kew, notwithstanding the tea-houses and tea- 
gardens and the touting notices at the gates, has a truly rococo 
air which it is not likely to lose. The cheerful white posts, the 
church perched down in the middle, the old houses round, the 
grim forlorn palace and the cheerful trams, all add to the effect. 
There is a fine and imposing old house on the right as you face 
the gardens, which was no doubt one of those occupied by the 
young Princes during the unhappy residence of George III. 
Opposite is the heavy porch and ancient dependencies of the old 
palace. The air is thick with the memories of the terrible days 
when the king was seized with madness, and the London road was 
alive with the carriages of ministers and physicians, constantly 
posting down. 

Of Richmond, too, it is hard to, tire, and it happily still retains 
its air of old fashion. The town itself, in spite of many changes 
and new shops, keeps its old drowsy and quaint air. Only a few 
years ago there stood close by the railway a terrace of Queen Anne 
houses, of the brightest, cheerfullest red, and whose white door- 
ways were miracles of elaborate carvings. They are gone now. 
As you walk up the street, it is always pleasant to think of the 
little bye lanes and twisting alleys that can lead you on at any 
moment to the spacious Richmond Green, which, as it were, ac- 
companies the town on its way. I like to see Billett’s confection 
shop, where the only true and genuine “ maid of honour” cakes 
are to be had—excellent special dainties in their way. Billett’s 
shop in those early times seemed an awe-inspiring place, and a 
palace of dainties. There is a quaint, old-fashioned “ cut ” about 
the shop itself. Excellent and toothsome also are the “ maids 
of honour.” There is pleasant quaintness in this recent pro- 
test of the proprietor and his honest sensitiveness about his 
dainty : 


“S1r,—The writer of your admirable article on ‘ Richmond 
Park and Town’ observes that ‘The pastrycook’s shop seems to 
have wandered a little away from its old locality, and it may be 
that its genealogy is doubtful.’ I would simply say that the 
business has been in the hands of the present family for over fifty 
years, and that the ‘ maids of honour’ have been sold at this same 
shop for nearly 200 years. The house itself is about 300 years 
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old. In conclusion I may add that the pastry has, I hope, lost 
nothing of its traditional flavour since the days when it is 
on record that £1,000 was paid for the secret of how to prepare 
them. The same sum of money has since been paid for the 


recipe. 


“Yours truly, J. T. BILLETT, JUN., 
“Richmond, June 8. the Proprietor.” 


To celebrate the recent Jubilee, Billett gave away an extra “ maid 
of honour” for every dozen purchased. 

Years ago, in boyhood’s happy hours, Richmond seemed a very 
imposing place to live in. There was a regular society of great 
and small personages. There were lady patronesses, and people 
came all the way from town for “our annual Richmond ball,” 
always given at the Castle hotel, that seemed then, with its fine 
river terrace and gardens and ball room, a most stately and awe- 
striking hestelry. Now it seems a poorish place enough; it has 
lain unlet and abandoned for the last twenty years. What music 
and fiddling and dancing in there—barges coming down in the 
season laden with cheerful company! 

The Green too, with its delightfully named Maid of Honour 
Row, still shows a Queen Anne Terrace of the gayest style, with 
twisted iron gates and large bay windows, such as the Maids 
would have relished, and gardens in front. A few years back was 
levelled the oldest theatre in the kingdom, and here the old 
King George had often sat and enjoyed the play, having come 


over from Kew. We look with pleased wonder at the old . 


archway and tower, sole remaining fragments of the old Sheen 
Palace; itis so sound and quaint, and, being inhabited, has 
an air of vitality. The snug, rambling old house and garden 
adjoining has an air of decayed courtliness: indeed, the 
whole of this rambling corner, with the winding lane that 
leads to the river bank, is original and interesting to a 
degree. 

In the heart of the town, just as we turn down to the bridge, 
where there is one of the most beautiful and exhilarating views 
of the river, looking up and down, we come to a remarkable old 
house, one of the finest specimens of Georgian brickwork in the 
country. This imperishable looking, rubicund structure is known 
as the Trumpeter House, from two curious figures placed in 
front. It is in a sequestered corner of its own, and might be 
built for ever, so firm is it, defying time and damp. Behind is 
its old fashioned sward, with curious old trees, Cedar of Lebanon, 
trimmed hedges, and sunk fences stretching down to the river 
walk, to which, too, it displays an imposing, snowy portico and 
pillars on a back-ground of cheerful red. 

Old Richmond is full of suggestions and old associations. 
There is a tablet to the memory affixed to the old church; also 
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Mrs. Pritchard’s house, Sir Joshua’s, Thomson’s the poet, and 
many more. 

Greenwich is familiar enough, “ the Ship” or whitebait portion 
at least. But as you leave the town behind and ascend the steep 
Grooms Hill outskirts, we come upon many a pretty bit, and 
plenty of sound old houses. Halfway up, there is a curious garden 
pavilion of true Jacobean design, such as is found in old English 
gardens, like those of Stonyhurst. It is an elegant design with 
open arches at the side, and well-proportioned pediment. Within, 
the ceiling is richly stuccoed round a circular panel, intended to 
hold a painting, but now the whole is decayed and gone to ruin. 
On a summer’s evening the owners of the garden could sit here 
and overlook the road as well as the gambols in Greenwich Park. 
There is a legible date on it, of 1685. It must have been con- 
nected with some stately mansion, on whose plaisaunce it was 
situated, but now swept away. 

A little higher up, and next the pretty Catholic chapel, is a 
genuine old mansion, next the road, older than the usual Queen 
Anne ones. It is a pity that such are not carefully restored by 
some wealthy citizen, for they would be effective. On the 
other side of the chapel is a fine specimen of old red_ brick, 
ne as a pippin, and even sounder than on the day it was 

uilt. 

Higher up on the hill, and peeping over a high inclosure, is a 
fine steeped-roofed old house in its garden, its face turned to the 
park, its back, which we confront, overgrown. This mixture of 
green and red with the more delicate tint of the shingle roof 
makes a cheerful combination. These old houses are perched 
down in a delightful irregular fashion here and there on the side 
of the hill, each with its trees and inclosure, making a settlement 
for itself. There are many—and most have a history of some 
sort—notable persons having resided in them. At the top, facing 
the open country, the Blackheath valley lying below, we come to 
the Ranger’s house of rubicund brick and pleasing design, but 
disfigured by a covered passage to the gate. This was the late 
Duke of Albany’s residence, and long before his time was the 
mansion of the stout, coarse and neglected Princess Caroline of 
Wales, about the time of “the Book” and other disgraces. 
As I often stand before it, and knowing her history well, the 
images of the high jinks that used to reign here rise before 
me, the Opposition ministers, Percivals, Gilbert Elliots, &c., 
travelling down to dine, to have what were very like games 
of romps in these gardens behind. In the same line of road 
Is a fine old crusted mansion of some pretension, with solemn 
antique grounds behind, and a compact, snug, and reverent 
air. 

There is surely no air so keen, bracing and reviving as that 
which sweeps with such vigour across the fine open common of 
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Blackheath ; it has always this Bath-like and refreshing pro- 
perties. The houses that fringe the common have a quaint 
air of old fashion, somewhat sad coloured and of that dull 
“ gamboge” tint which Elia spoke of, but they have a good 
snug air. Such belong to “ Montpelier Terrace,” and here is 
“The Paragon,” which must have been considered a great 
effort in its day. The Paragon is a semi-circular row of 
“desirable” mansions, built with some state and pretension— 
the pattern for a “ Paragon” being usually two semi-detached 
houses joined by a low colonnade. In front there are grounds. 
There are Paragons in most of the suburbs—at Streatham ; 
and one close to London, in the Old Kent Road, a dispiriting 
and decayed place. 

Close by the Paragon, and on the gentle descent that leads down 
into the little town of Blackheath, is a clump of umbrageous 
planting, with a little iron gate opening into pretty and well- 
sheltered grounds. Entering, for it is open to all, a walk leads 
up to what is something of a surprise. Here is a fine solid 
building of the Wren pattern, high roofed, deep gabled and red 
bricked. Its many windows are set off with deep green “ jalousies,” 
and in the middle there is a fagade with two statues of the 
founder and foundress, standing side by side in their old- 
fashioned dress ; below is some carved flourishings and graceful 
garlands of stone flowers, with a deep and spreading archway, 
through which we see the interior of a retired square. This 
is Morden College, a retreat that the world knows little of, 
and founded for reduced and comparatively genteel persons. The 
archway is lined with oak panelling and long oaken benches, 
acceptable in the summer, where the collegians mostly sit and 
gossip, and perhaps smoke. Within the square the pretty colon- 
nade runs all round, and must be convenient for pleasant walking 
in wet weather. There is the old sun-dial looking down, and 
a quaint clock-tower with a bell, lantern and weuather-cock. 
Altogether a drowsy, picturesque old place, dating from 1675. 
Sometime before visiting this pleasing mansion I had madea visit 
to another menaced mansion, a mile or so further on. Coming to 
the High Street of Putney, one may pause to lament the loss to 
old-fashioned picturesque that has been suffered within a few 
years. The fine new stone bridge is a great and much desired 
convenience, but the sentimentalist will lament its crazy wooden 
predecessor, rising so steeply and propped on angular wooden 
cages, that were patched and repaired over and over again. This 
was dear to artists and etchers. The best portion was the 
gloomy old “ Toll House,” with its antique roof of a Nuremberg 
pattern, grimed and shadowy. This was so suggestive of 
mystery and romance, that in the days of realistic dramas, 
like the “Streets of London,” it was taken into a “ sensa- 
tion” piece. On the hoardings was a huge coloured picture, 
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representing the structure by moonlight, with some such head- 
ing as :— 


THE MURDER—THE OLD ToLL House, Putney!! 


The Old Toll House still lingers on ingloriously and purposeless— 
or did linger. 


(To be continued.) 











A WRONG TURNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN,” “ PHYLLIS,” ETC,, ETC 


i eee fellow! so glad to see you! But what a godless hour 

to arrive at. After twelve! You must be frozen,” cries 
Oswald Travers all in one breath, as he rushes down the stone 
steps to welcome his cousin. “ Here, Higgins,” to the butler, “see 
to Captain Dugdale’s luggage. By Jove! what a night.” 

“‘ Couldn’t come a second sooner,” says Dugdale, springing from 
the dog-cart and shaking the snow from his shoulders. ‘ Thought 
up to the last I shouldn’t be able to come at all. As it is I’ve run 
it rather fine,eh? This is the 23rd and——” 

“The 24th, my good friend; Christmas Eve already. Here, 
come along, you must be positively famished.” 

“Well, I could eat something,” says Dugdale laughing, and 
following him into the grand old hall, still ablaze with lights, and 
with two roaring fires in it that seem determined to defy the 
wintry cold without. 

“ Sir George and the mater, and all the respectable members of 
_ the household, are in bed,” says Oswald, the eldest son of the 

name. “The more frivolous ones are still in the billiard room. 
But we can give them a wide berth for this night, at all events, 
as I expect you are tired; and, besides, I want a word or two with 
you alone. My father had quite giyen you up—you are so late. 
Come along, and let me show you your room whilst they are pre- 
paring some supper for you. Higgins, which is Captain Dugdale’s 
room ?” 

‘Blue chamber, sir; east wing.” 

“All right. I say, old man,” says Oswald apologetically, stop- 
ping midway upstairs to look back at his cousin, “I hope you 
won’t mind, but you know what Sir George is at Christmas-time. 
He will ask everybody all at once, and this time he has so outdone 
himself that we have been obliged to double-bed some of the 
larger rooms. They’ve put one of the young Ormsbys into yours ; 
a quiet lad, nineteen or so; steady, respectable, warranted not to 
bite, but rather a bore for you, nevertheless, I’m afraid.” 

“Warranted not to snore would be more to the purpose,” says 
Dugdale laughing. 

At all events it will only be for a day or two, as the Ponsonbys 
and the Blakes leave directly after Christmas. I’m awfully sorry 
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about it, but you know my father is incorrigible—never happy 
unless he has the house in an overflowing state. We have even 
had to put some of the girls in rooms with two beds to get space 
for the others.” 

“ Well, it’s large enough to admit of half-a-dozen beds,” says 
Dugdale good-naturedly, as he enters the blue chamber and 
warms his hands thankfully before the huge fire burning in the 
grate. As he speaks he looks round him ; it is, indeed, a charm- 
ing room, handsomely furnished and as comfortable as the soul of 
man could desire. The extra bed, with hanging curtains of pale 
blue, to match the rest of the furniture, has been pushed into a 
corner, so as to take as little as possible from the grandeur of the 
“regular” bedstead that stands with its back up against the 
central wall of the apartment, as though resenting the intrusion 
of the foreigner. 

“Well, hurry up, and let’s get down to the dining-room,” says 
Oswald ; “I’ve a lot to say to you.” 

So much, indeed, that the night is far advanced before his say 
is said—the fact that he has lately become engaged to the 
“dearest girl in the world” having a good deal to do with this 
protracted conversation. Three o’clock has struck, and the distant 
sounds of merriment that reached them from the billiard room 
have long since died into nothingness, when at length Dick Dug- 
dale, rising from his chair, declares with a yawn that sleep has 
mastered him. 

He is a tall, lean, soldierly young man of about twenty-nine, 
with a singularly handsome face, and a skin browned by India’s 
suns. He has, indeed, only just returned from the East—a good 
deal the slighter for his sojourn there—and being heart-whole, 
and next heir to a baronetcy, has been, during the past week, the 
subject of some speculation amongst the women assembled at 
Travers Court. 

“You won’t lose your way, will you ?” says Oswald, as he bids 
him good-night on coming to a landing where their roads separate. 
“You know the house too well for that.” 

“T should,” says Dugdale laughing. ‘This house has been my 
home too often to let a few years destroy all memory of it.” 

He goes softly down the corridor that leads to his room, calling 
out a last subdued good-night, and walking delicately as Agag 
might, lest he should disturb the slumberers on either hand. A 
vague suspicion that perhaps after all he doesn’t know his own 
room as well as he had believed, rouses a mingled sense of con- 
sternation and amusement in his mind, so that when he comes to 
his door he opens it cautiously and not without a certain sense of 
trepidation. 

All right, however! The large chamber presents itself to him 
in colours blue as the sky; the fire still burns as cheerily upon 
the hearth as it did three hours ago. Capital servants the Travers 
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always have kept, by the way ; unless, indeed, the present glowing 
furnace is to be attributed to the zeal of his sleeping partner in 
this room. By the way, what sort is he ? 

Flinging the coat he has just taken off upon a chair near him, 
he turns his gaze upon the bed at the farthest end of the roomn— 
the bed in the corner; the bed appropriated to the steady, quiet, 
respectable nineteen-year-old lad, warranted not to bite, of whom 
Oswald had spoken in such glowing terms, to find it—empty. 
Mechanically he directs his attention upon the bed proper to find 
it—full ! 

Why, confound that Ormsby boy! Was there ever such im- 
pertinence—such sybaritish selfishness? His heart, however, 
melts within him as he gazes upon what there is to be seen of 
this model of iniquity. What a small head! with what a wealth 
of curling hair! A mere boy it must be, in sore want of a barber. 

A timid boy, too; evidently afraid of ghosts or such-like mid- 
night visitants, as he has tucked the clothes right round his neck, 
and almost over his head. A mere child he must be, with brows 
as white as that, and with breathing so soft, so noiseless, that one 
might well believe him dead. 

Dead! Dugdale had heard of corpses being discovered in 
double-bedded rooms before this—it is, indeed, quite an orthodox 
good old story; but to have it come home to him in this abrupt 
way is not half so pleasant as the mild imagining of it. To read 
of a tragedy is one thing ; to be mixed up with it is quite another. 

Taking up the candle he advances quickly towards the bed, and 
looks down upon the owner of those short brown curls. 

Great heaven! what is this? By a miracle alone Dugdale 
prevents the candlestick from falling with a crash to the floor; by 
a miracle, too, he represses the exclamation that rises to his lips. 
The steady, respectable Ormsby boy, “ warranted not to bite,” has 
resolved himself into—a girl ! 

And such a lovely girl, too! The little, pretty, soft, dishevelled 
curls, brown as hazel-nuts, are lying on a forehead white as Parian 
marble. The rounded cheeks are flushed with sleep’s fond heat, 
the long dark lashes lying on them, making a tender contrast 
with the crimson ground beneath ; the lips, red as cherries ripe, 
are softly, indolently closed. It occurs to him that they might 
open at any moment, and then—— 

Well, THEN! not the lips, but the eyes open. Large dark eyes, 
heavy with slumber scarcely broken, and for an instant they 
gaze straight up at him, vaguely troubled—softly uncertain. Up 
to this point Dugdale has been rooted to thespot. To say that he 
is filled with amazement would be but.to give a poor explanation 
of his feelings ; that he is frightened to death would be far nearer 
to it. Now; seeing those half-conscious eyes on his, he gives way 
altogether. 

Hastily extinguishing the tell-tale candle, he-makes a dash for 
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his coat, and then for the door, and rushes blindly down the now 
dark corridor. Towards the end, seeing a light gleaming from 
one of the apartments, he makes for it in desperation, and—yes— 
thank heaven, there are two beds here also, the room is distinctly 
blue—he must have found his haven at last. 

Sinking into a chair, he presses his hand to his forehead, and 
listens with all his might. Will she scream? rouse the house ? 
Has she mistaken him for a burglar? Or—blessed hope !—has 
she been so little awakened that his rapid exit may have left her 
under the impression that all she saw was but the outcome of a 
dream ? 

Somewhat relieved by this thought, he prepares once more for 
bed. This time, at all events, he has made no mistake, the loud 
and healthy snores that come from the couch in the corner pre- 
clude the smallest possibility of doubt. All then may yet be well. 
That one hasty glance of hers could have told her nothing, and 
there is no other clue. Placing his fingers in his waistcoat pocket 
to take out his watch, he at once grows rigid with consternation 
and a look of horror overspreads his face! His watch! He has 
left it behind him! It is probably at this moment ticking away 
—with quite disgraceful indifference to its owner’s agony—upon 
her table! Alas! for that dream theory of his! Dreams come 
and go, but leave nothing tangible behind them. 


* * * * * * 


“TI say, where’s Lilian?” asks Oswald, looking up from the 
game-pie he is discussing. “ Not like her to be late.” 

“No; she is generally up to time,” says Lady Rattleton, a 
lively-looking blonde, casting a sharp glance all round the 
breakfast-table. ‘She didn’t like that beating you gave her at 
— last night, perhaps, or else for once in her life she is 
azy.” 

“Wrong in both surmises,” says Lady Travers, glancing from 
behind the huge silver urn, as the door vupens, and a little slight 
girl, almost childlike in face and form, comes into the room. 
Very nervously she comes forward, changing from white to red, 
and from red back again to white, as she does so. “ Well, Lily! 
come at last, dear ?” 

Dugdale’s heart gives a big jump. That pretty head, with its 
short nut-brown curls, harmless as it seems, strikes terror to his 
soul. He grows almost vehement in his attentions to his left-hand 
neighbour—a gaunt old maid with spectacles. Anything, rather 
than meet the eyes of this little hesitating new-comer. 

“Glad you’ve come, Lilian. We were just going to have the 
lake dragged.” 

“ Really, Miss Englethorpe, you should give us notice when 
you intend to retire into private life. The anxiety we have under- 
gone up to this would——” 
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“Slept it out, Lil?” questions her brother, a tall Guardsman, 
who is at the sideboard busy with a ham. 

“She looks rather as if she hadn’t slept at all,” says Sir George 
Travers, her kindly host, drawing a chair up close to his own, and 
beckoning her to come to him. 

“‘ That blue room is haunted,” says Augusta, the eldest daughter 
of the house; “I warned you about it, Lil. Well, what did you 
see? Who entered your room last night? Let us hear the 
ghastly details.” 

Poor Miss Englethorpe! Dugdale’s heart dies within him as 
he sees the cruel crimson that, rising, colours her cheeks. 

“By Jove, I think you've hit it,” says her brother, mightily 
amused by this blush. (Brothers arE such brutes !) 

“Come, tell us, Lily! The actual person who sees a ghost is 
so much preferable to the person who knows somebody else who 
has seen a ghost. Was it a man ?” 

Good-breeding so far stands to Miss Englethorpe that, though 
now deadly pale, she refuses further to betray herself. As for 
Dugdale, gazing on that brave little face, he feels as if he must 
rise and say something. But what? That is the question that 
reduces him to absolute nothingness. 

“Had he his head under his arm ?” persists Lady Rattleton, 
with the loud laugh that is commonly, and rather justly, supposed 
to proclaim the vacant mind. 

“Or a dripping sword, perchance,” says the Guardsman, who, 
being her brother, is of course the last man in the world to ever 
dream of looking at her. 

“ Come, come, come,” cries Sir George quickly. “A truce to 
all such idle jests. Can’t you see that the little one has a head- 
ache? A cup of tea for her, Oswald, that will exorcise the demon, 
I hope! Have you seen the last about these Whitechapel mur- 
ders? Eh?—eh? Such a disgrace as they are to civilization.” 
And so on. The good old host compels them all to follow him far 
away from Miss Englethorpe and her worries. 

“ Now, once for all, we must be in time to decorate the church,” 
says Augusta Travers presently, who is commonly supposed to be 
an admirer of the rector’s—a happy, wn-married man! “We 
have only this one clear day before us, and we'll hardly get our 
work through before Christmas dawns.” 

“ What hour are we to meet at the church ?” 

“ Half-past eleven, sharp.” 

“And it is now—— By Jove, what is it, now, by anything 
reliable *” asks Oswald, staring at the clock on the mantelpiece, 
that points stolidly to twenty past two. “That clock has gone 
down. I say, Dugdale, you are the last-comer from the seat of 
war; give us the news—the time.” 

We have all heard. of the. word “limp.” It, and it only, 
describes Dugdale at this moment. 
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“Eh?” says he, with a view to gaining time. An awful con- 
sciousness that two large brown eyes are at this instant fixed upon 
him renders him almost paralyzed. 

“‘ My dear fellow, straight from town as you are, you can of 
course give us the right time.” 

“There you overrate my strength,” says Dugdale, recovering 
himself by a supreme effort. ‘The fact is, I was so tired last 
night that I forgot to wind my watch, and when I looked at it 
this morning I found it had meanly run down. So sorry!” 

He quite forgets to hope that heaven will forgive him this pious 
fib in his anxiety to see how she has taken it. She has evidently 
taken it most satisfactorily. The white and frightened face that 
was turned on him a moment since now looks half-relieved. 
That “ I looked at it this morning,” had been very clever; she 
had accepted it as the noble truth. She is still timid, unnerved, 
but her glances are no longer directed specially towards him ; 
they are divided amongst the other men sitting all round the 
table. 

As they rise from the latter, Augusta comes up to Dug- 
dale. 

“JT think you and Miss Englethorpe are the two people un- 
known to each other here,” says she. ‘ That should be a bond of 
union between you.” She laughs, the little unctuous laugh 
peculiar to stout people, and introduces Dugdale to Lilian. 

“Now don’t be half a century getting into your walking 
things,” says she to Miss Englethorpe. “ You have a big day’s 
work before you in the church. Persuade Captain Dugdale to 
give you his assistance and you will make the parish your friend 
for ever.” 

At this, Miss Englethorpe says a word or two as in duty bound, 
and Captain Dugdale answers it. The result being that the 
former finds herself behind a pair of ponies half an hour later 
with the latter holding the reins. This conjunction brings them 
speedily to the church doors, where divers spoken plans for 
celebrating Christmas are making the air loud. 

Miss Englethorpe being of an energetic turn of mind, soon 
separates herself from the idle members of the flock and gives 
herself up to the working section thereof. 

Holly, ivy and certain hothouse plants sent in from the con- 
servatories around, are scattered profusely about the altar and all 
down the aisles. The rector, clad in distinctly mundane gar- 
ments, is moving about briskly from pillar to post giving instruc- 
tions to the unlearned—a large class. 

Quite towards the end of the afternoon Miss Englethorpe, 
finding herself alone at the base of the pulpit with an ivy wreath 
in her hands that cries aloud for some resting-place, looks round 
her and sees at a distance, Dugdale. He is coming towards her, 
and smiles as he meets her eyes, but what is there about him that 
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kills the answering smile that had risen to her lips? Dugdale 
gives a hasty side-glance at himself and finds he is in his shirt- 
sleeves—having flung off his coat awhile ago to go to work with 
a greater zeal. Good heavens! he was in his shirt-sleeves that 
last, that first time she saw him! Could it be possible that a 
remembrance of that unfortunate moment is slowly wakening 
within her? What if she should ever arrive at a certainty about 
that fatal mistake of his? 

Making a hasty snatch at his coat he flings that unoffending 
garment over the tell-tale shirt with quite an angry air, and turns 
once more to Miss Englethorpe. 

*‘ Now, what can I do for you?” says he, with as unconcerned 
a manner as he can assume at so short a notice, and with his 
heart beating to such a violent degree. 

‘Nothing, thank you,” returns she icily, moving abruptly 
away, and then as if ashamed of her petulance, or not knowing 
positively that she has reason for it, she looks round at him. 
* Well, there is this,” she says with hesitation, glancing at her 
wreath ; “ where shall I put it?” 

* T’ll show you,” says he briskly, a weight lifted from his heart. 
After all she does not know. And what a lovely face it is that 
now is looking into his, not, however, without a strange suppressed 
anxiety, that might be called doubt, visible in it. 

To combat this doubt he makes the object of his life for the 
next half hour, and has congratulated himself that he has suc- 
ceeded, when suddenly Miss Englethorpe puts hope on that 
subject to flight. 

** What o’clock is it?” asks she, so nervously, that it is im- 
possible not to notice her agitation. Dugdale makes a laudable 
effort to conquer the situation, and fumbles in the pocket where 
that confounded watch should be as thoroughly as though he 
honestly believes it is there to be found. 

“Oh, by Jove! of course,” says he, “I forgot I hadn’t wound 
it last night, and that it still lies on my table. Let me tell you 
a secret,” speaking very carefully, but rather fast. “I am one 
of those fellows, you know, who hate a watch and never wear ’em, 
if they can get out of it.” 

“ No, I don’t know any of them,” says Miss Englethorpe slowly. 
He can feel her eyes upon his face, and after a swift glance 
knows that they are full of tears, frightened, shamed tears! Her 
whole soul is in these anxious eyes, and he understands instinc- 
tively that it is the uncertainty of it all that is so terribly 
distressing her. He feels like a murderer as he sees the tears, 
and he feels too, with greater justice, that he is developing into a 
most consummate liar. 

“Well, now you know one,” says he with what he tells himself 
is quite an awful sprightliness. ‘ A watch to me is a bore, hardly 
to be endured. Just now and again it is a useful thing, I dare- 
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say, but as a rule I should not wonder for instance if you 
never saw me with mine the whole time I am here.” 

“What a pity! Is—is it a nice watch?” asks Miss Engle- 
thorpe, with what he is pleased to see somewhat recovered 
spirits. 

Pe Far from it,” promptly. “ Beastly old thing; silver. 
My father gave it to me or I shouldn’t carry it with me at 
all.” 

Alas! for the generosity of that good father, whose gift had 
most assuredly been golden. 

But Lilian (he has already even at this early stage of their 
acquaintance begun to so designate her) is for the time satisfied, 
and what is a father in comparison with a pretty girl? For the 
rest of the evening everything goes smoothly between her and 
Dugdale, and the next day, Christmas day, passes without a hitch, 
and is indeed remembered by both long afterwards as having been 
the happiest they had ever spent. If at times Miss Englethorpe 
feels little icy thrills of fear stealing over her as she thinks of 
that watch lying perdu beneath her laces upstairs (she had 
been afraid to put it in her jewel-case, the girls in the house 
having quite a mania for overhauling that charming receptacle), 
she resolutely puts such fears behind her, and with as good 
courage as she can, enjoys the present. Sooner or later she 
knows she will have to stand face to face with her midnight 
visitor, will have to return that watch, and thereby bring utter 
confusion upon her head; but until then, let her be happy. Her 
one devout prayer, incessantly breathed is—that whoever it is that 
terrible apparition may resolve itself into, it will not be Dugdale. 
Oh, no, not Captain Dugdale, any one but him; and surely, it 
couldn’t be he. She has his own word for it, or nearly so. His 
watch—that mysterious one he hates so much, that seemingly no 
man has ever yet seen—is silver, whilst hers—that is—his—that is 
—the wretcu’s—is gold! No; he, Captain Dugdale, would not 
wilfully deceive her, and yet Always an unwelcome doubt 
remains behind. 

Aid to this doubt is given from the most unexpected sources. 
Human spite has nothing to do with it, as no one can possibly 
know anything about the fiasco save she and—that other. Some 
impalpable imp must have taken it in hand, and found its pleasure 
in tormenting her. The first shock had come at that memorable 
breakfast ; the second, when she had seen Dugdale for the first 
time (was it the first time ?) in his shirt sleeves in the church ; the 
third arose out of the tableaux vivants that the Travers girls 
would get up. These doubts have all to do with Dugdale, but 
besides these she is harassed with speculations as to other guests 
in the house. Dugdale apparently is not the only one who does 
not possess, or can’t at all events produce a watch. The Hon. 
Bertie Lightwood, a near-sighted little mortal, more dead than 
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alive, never wears one, and George Hardup, a stalwart dragoon, 
says he has left his in town to be repaired. 

In the tableaux it.so happens that Miss Englethorpe and Captain 
Dugdale are cast for the scene from Tennyson’s “ Sleeping Beauty,” 
where the latter is roused from her sleep of a hundred years by a 
kiss from the wandering Prince. The other tableaux had gone off 
pretty well. Lady Rattleton indeed as “ Diana Vernon” had 
scored a distinct success, and Oswald Travers with his fiancée, a 
gentle little thing, with intelligent eyes, were very well thought 
of as “ Una and the Lion ;” there had indeed been some difficulty 
about the get-up of Oswald as that remarkable beast—he was the 
lion—but when he had been smothered in two bear, three 
opossum, and one leopard skin, he was considered a very creditable 
article indeed. He was at all events unique of his kind, and 
that is everything. 

But a little whisper has got about that “ The Sleeping Beauty ” 
is to be the event of the evening, and now, as the curtain slowly 
(and with several heart-stirring checks) rises, rumour for the 
third or fourth time proves true. Beyond all doubt Miss Engle- 
thorpe 7s a beauty! Every man in the room, and even a few 
women, acknowledge this undeniable fact. 

Lying there upon the crimson-covered couch in her delicate 
white robes, with her nut-brown curls nestling amongst the red 
velvet of the cushions, Lilian Englethorpe looks lovely as a 
happy dream. The exquisite face is colourless, save for the scarlet 
lips and the dark lashes lying on the oval cheek. Had that dead 
past beauty of olden time, so dear to fairy lore and poets, been 
half so fair as this her modern representative, no wonder the 
Prince lost his head, but gained his courage, and made her his by 
that revivifying kiss ! 

So thinks Dugdale, as, compelled by his part—but yet a very 
willing servant—he bends over her. How sweet she looks! How 
kind! Yet if she knew all, would she not spurnhim ? All—yet 
how little! How delicately the lashes lie upon that perfect cheek ! 
Oh! that the curtain might stay up forever! Oh! that he dared, 
as did that old-world lover, to stoop gnd kiss and wake her intoa 
new life—a life of love for him ! 

The curtain however, like time, takes heed of no man. Down 
it comes with a little bang ; so suddenly that Dugdale, lost in his 
trance of admiration, forgets all about it. It is only when the 
large dark eyes open and look straight up into his impassioned 
ones that the fact of its descent dawns upon him. That fact, and 
another too. With a little sharp exclamation, Miss Englethorpe 
springs to her feet, flings back the crimson coverings that had 
partially covered her, and for a moment stands pale, defiant, 
horror-stricken before him. What is she thinking of ? What ? 
It seems to him in the midst of his consternation that he knows ! 
Again, he sees himself in that blue chamber looking down upon 
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the sleeping girl. Again she wakes. Again her eyes uplift them- 
selves to his—as they do now. 

Miss Englethorpe has taken a step nearer to him; she has 
lifted her hand as though she would have spoken to him. There 
is in the strange deep glance of her eyes something of absolute 
agony. Her lips part. 

All at once she turns aside, her hand falls to her side, and 
abruptly, nay brusquely, she passes him by, and disappears by the 
amateur wing. 

Dugdale, who has grown a little pale, is the only one left to 
receive the plaudits of the assembled county. 


* * * * * * 


She puts in no appearance at breakfast next morning, and 
Dugdale’s heart sinks lower within him (if that be possible). Late 
in the afternoon, at the five o’clock tea, that seems to delight 
everybody, but at which She (really he has begun to regard her, 
so faras name is concerned, almost as the heroine of Mr. Haggard’s 
novel) is also absent, and strolling leisurely into the library where 
this mild dissipation is, as a rule, carried out to its bitter end, 
Dugdale becomes aware of that crushing fact. He has hardly had 
his own cup, however, which neither cheers nor inebriates him, 
when a door opening on his left causes him to turn. 

Yes, it is she. But a very pale and nervous she. A “she,” 
too, fighting evidently against odds, that are of a spiritual nature 
and not open to the public. Dugdale, looking at her, feels 
puzzled. 

His ignorance, however, is of short continuance. Miss Engle- 
thorpe has not been two minutes in the room when somebody— 
Lady Rattleton of course—says loudly : 

“Whose watch is this?” As she speaks she lifts a gold watch 
from a small table at her elbow, with chain attached, and holds it 
up, as if for auction, to those around. 

Dugdale’s heart grows still. That it is his watch goes without 
telling. That she, unable longer to endure the suspense, unable,too, 
to retain so valuable an article, has at last decided on braving the 
worst, is clear to him. She had come in, had laid that vile time- 
piece upon the table, unseen by any one, and now, when all the 
guests are assembled, is waiting to learn—the truth. 

Well, she shan’t hear it from him at all events. 

“ A fine thing !—a very fine thing! And who is the owner of 
this fine thing?” cries Lady Rattleton in her shrill tones, dang- 
ling the watch to and fro, and challenging all men present. 
“Yours, Oswald? No? Yours, Mr. Lightwood? Yours, Sir 
George ?” to her host. ‘No, really? It looks like an heirloom. 
Well, come, it must be yours, Captain Dugdale.” 

For a moment Dugdale hesitates ; it is a hesitation so slight as 


to be almost unfelt—but in the most infinitesimal space of time © 
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quite a train of thoughts can present themselves. If he 
repudiates the watch now he can never claim it again, and it is 
an old friend, the companion of many a year, and dear to him, as 
inanimate things sometimes will be. But not to deny all 
knowledge of it, with those large searching eyes gazing at him 
from the other end of the room, waiting breathlessly as it seems 
for his answer, is impossible to him. 

“ Mine? No,” says he shaking his head, with a smile. 

* Must belong to some of the other fellows. They'll claim it 
when they come in,” says Oswald indifferently, as Lady Rattleton 
puts back the watch on the table where she had found it. Dugdale 
breathes more freely, and lets his glance turn to where Lilian has 
but just now been standing. She has gone into the embrasure 
of the window, however, and is sitting there on a pile of cushions, 
chatting with apparent gaiety with a young man, who is holding 
a tea-cup for her. She has not disbelieved him then? Once 
again he has escaped detection. Surely she could not laugh like 
that if she doubted. Yet—strange perversity—he almost wishes 
she had doubted, that she knew, that it was all over, and she 
had forgiven him. A growing dislike to the young man to whom 
she is making herself so agreeable, mingled with a sort of dis- 
comfort, hardly to be placed, induces him to leave the gay party 
round the tea-table and wander somewhat aimlessly into the 
music-room, a charming apartment, hung with pale pink cretonne, 
and with a huge bow-window facing south. 

At this hour of the day it is sure to be deserted and free from 
fear of chance visitors. Glad in this thought, Dugdale stands 
moodily in the window chewing the cud of several bitter 
thoughts, when a light but hurried step behind causes him to 
turn. Who can be coming now? 

It seems to him that he hardly knows her, as she stops short 
before him, her lips parted and her breath coming and going so 
rapidly that it almost appears to hurt her. Her agitation is so 
extreme that involuntarily he puts out his hand as though to 
support her, but she shrinks from him. 

* Here,” she says. “Take it. There is no reason you should 
lose it because—because of me!” 

It is his watch she is offering him! Losing his head a little— 
his agitation now being even greater than her own—he would once 
more have denied all knowledge of it ; but she restrains him. 

“Oh no, no, No!” cries she with sudden intense passion. “ Do 
not say it again. It is useless. I know/ I think [ have known 
it all along.” 

She places the watch upon an ottoman near her, and makes a 
movement towards the door. Something tells him that if she 
goes now it will be for ever. With a touch of desperation in his 
manner he gets before her, and places his back against the 


door. 
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- Do not go like this,” says he, his face as white as her own. 
«Let me say a word or two. Just hear me! After all, what was 
it? Lilian, let me speak.” 

He has put out both his hands and tried to take hers, but with 
a sharp little gesture she repulses him, and then—all at once as 
it were—she covers her face and breaks into a wild and bitter fit 
of crying; not loud sobs, but low and heavy, that shake all her 
slender frame. Turning abruptly from him, as though ashamed 
of this uncontrollable outburst, she hurries behind the curtains of 
the window, and leaning against the wood-work, cries as despair- 
ingly as a broken-hearted child. 

“Is it worth such grief as this?” says Dugdale miserably, 
following her into the embrasure of the window. “It was only 
a mistake, when all is told. Mine—and an inexcusable one if 
you will—but not worth one of these cruel tears. I can’t think 
how it happened ; how I was so stupid, but——” 

“ Don’t speak of it. I can’t bear it,” cries she with a stamp of 
her small foot. 

“Far better speak of it, and be done with it for ever,” says 
Dugdale. “You have been making a mountain out of a mere 
mole-hill, and if you won’t let me show it to you as it really 
is, you will go on being miserable about it always.” 

“Very well; I’d rather be miserable,” says Miss Englethorpe 
from behind her handkerchief, “though,” with another sob, “if 
I am to be as miserable as this always, I shall soon die; that’s 
one comfort.” 

“ Not to me,” says Dugdale. “ Have you no pity forme? Do 
you think J have suffered nothing ? That every nervous glance 
of yours has not been an agony tome? If I deserved punish- 
ment for my offence—which truly was an innocent one—why! I 
have endured it a thousand times. If you could forgive me now 
a ” 

“Oh! if it had been any one but you/” says she so naively, 
with such an unconscious betrayal of her real feeling for him, that 
Dugdale’s heart beats high. Emboldened by this veiled admission, 
he very gently takes her in his arms, and presses her head down 
upon his shoulder. 

“Why, if it had been, so much the worse,” says he quickly. 
“Youand I can keep the secret to ourselves, can we not? Lilian, 
may I tell you now, what you surely know already, but what I 
want so badly to put into words. I love you! Darling—darling, 
do you think you can like me—enough—to marry me?” 

“ Well, if it hadn’t been for that,” says she despondently ; but 
considering she turns to him instead of from him as she makes 
this disheartening speech, Dugdale is not so much crushed by it 
as he ought to have been. 

“If it hadn’t been—you could have liked me?” asks he 
gently. 
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“Oh! what’s the good of talking of it now?” says she with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Not much!” says Dugdale mournfully. “ But just for argu- 
ment’s sake, answer me.” 

“ Well—yes,” reluctantly. 

“Then,” says Dugdale with a base descent into ordinary glad- 
ness, “I shall insist on your liking me now, too, in spite of that 
unfortunate ‘i 

“Qh!” cries she hastily, “don’t mind that.” She lifts one 
hand and lays it on his lips. “It is something else I want to 
talk to you about. Do you think, a—that is—that one person 
could ever love another person, when those two persons have only 
seen each other for ten days?” 

“ If you and I are those two persons—yes,” says Dugdale with 
deep conviction. 

“It is a very short time,” says she doubtfully. 

“The man who could see you for ten days and be still insen- 
sible to—— Well, never mind him, he would be beneath con- 
tempt,” says Dugdale. “ As for me, the very first time I ever 
saw you 

“Oh, pon’T!” says she, hiding her face on his breast. 

“On our very first introduction—— ” 

“Dick! if you insist on talking about that—I—I won’t marry 
you,” says she indignantly. 

* And if I don’t, you will?” 

“Oh! you know it,” says she, so shyly, so sweetly, that he feels 
earth has no more to offer him. 

“And now, not another tear,” says he presently, when their 
raptures and explanations, and all the blessed vows that lovers 
from time immemorial have given and taken, have been gone 
through. “Here, take my handkerchief; yours is wet through. 
(Bless me, what ridiculous things girls use to be sure.) Not another 
tear shall you shed all your life through if J can prevent it. But 
there is one thing that has always puzzled me. May I ask you 
about it?” 

“Ts —is it about—that ?” nervously. 

“Yes. I want to know why both the rooms were blue ?” 

“That was Augusta’s fault. She liked the old room so much, 
yours, that she had another done up like it—mine/ I—I wish 
she hadn’t.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” says Dugdale. “One of the sweetest recol- 
lections of my life will be of a little soft brown curly head 
lying - 

Here Miss Englethorpe makes such a desperate effort to escape 
from his encircling arms, that he has to break off in the middle 
of his enthusiastic memories to circumvent her. 

“Well, I won’t—I swear it!” declares he. ‘Not another 
word on the subject shall pass my lips until we are such 
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an ancient Darby and Joan that it will seem like a dream 
to us.” 

‘“‘ Now, you PROMISE, mind,” says she and then pauses, so evi- 
dently full of a desire to say something else, that instinctively he 
says: 

‘ Well?” 

‘“‘There is just one thing that has troubled me most of all,” 
confesses she, falling into a little whisper, and so turning her 
head that he can’t see her eyes. “ Was—that time—you know— 
was my hair very crumpled? Was,” plucking nervously at the 
button of his coat, “ was I looking very dreadful ? ” 

“Oh! darling heart! How could you look that?” cries he 
straining her to his heart. 











OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD, 


AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT,” ‘‘ KILLED IN THE OPEN,” 
“a CRACK COUNTY,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


PART I. 
1.—THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 


W* all know the melancholy man of our hunt. Where is the 
hunt who has not one at least ? Nine times out of ten he 
belongs to the wizened aristocratic type, and is unmistakably a 
gentleman, in spite of his pinched and woe-begone appearance, 
which, save for nice clothes, is worthy of a tramp on the road. 

His features are good, but lean and fleshless; the nose well- 
shaped and inclined to be aquiline ; but the complexion is of that 
dull, lustreless, purple hue which at first sight raises a suspicion 
of an unhealthy partiality for spirituous liquor, but which in 
reality comes from a torpid liver, a bad digestion and a defective 
circulation. 

Is it necessary to state that he is a confirmed pessimist, who 
looks at everything with jaundiced eyes and from the darkest 
point of view? He cannot be cheerful if he would. Bilious 
headaches, chills and stomachic derangements render him a con- 
stant martyr. The unfortunate man can never forget that he has 
a body, and he is unable to rise superior to its depressing 
influences. His physical vitality is low and communicates dole- 
fully with the brain. 

You seldom meet him without his declaring in solemn, 
lugubrious tones, that England is going downhill as fast as she 
can, that her trade is a thing of the past, that she is rotten to 
the core, that the aristocracy are on their last legs, and that when 
the Queen dies we shall have a revolution and become a prey to 
anarchy, socialism and dynamitards. In his opinion, the army 
and navy are laughing-stocks for the rest of the world, as in- 
efficient as they are grossly mismanaged, and if we had a big 
European war we should probably knuckle under without striking 
a blow. He refers with malicious glee to our reverses in South 
Africa, and looks upon the Irish question as a striking instance of 
England’s effeteness. 
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As for fox-hunting, he loses no opportunity of stating that it 
has gone to the dogs altogether. Hounds, men, foxes, scent, have 
all deteriorated, and the good old days—if they really were good— 
have departed for ever. We no longer possess any horses worthy 
the name of hunter—they are either thoroughbred screws or the 
progeny of cart horses. We have allowed the foreigner to buy up 
our most valuable stock; and then, in our short-sightedness and 
crass stupidity, prided ourselves on the achievement. The love of 
sport is dying out. A spirit of disaffection is springing up. By 
the time our sons and daughters attain their majority, hunting 
will only be a memory of the past, and foxes will have disappeared 
from the face of the earth. After that, the deluge. 

These are a few of the melancholy man’s favourite topics of 
conversation, and he becomes gloomily eloquent when expatiating 
on them. 

The weather is a continual source of annoyance and irritation 
to him. Needless to say, it is never just right, and he abuses the 
Englishman’s proverbial privilege of grumbling at it. 

If it rains, he is very miserable. It is a sight to inspire com- 
passion in the heart of one possessing a robuster organization, to 
witness the touching resignation with which he bends his lean 
body forwards and meekly bows his well-hatted head to the gale. 
Smiling faintly at his nearest neighbour, he says with unutterable 
woe: 

“ This is what we call pleasure !” 

When the icy winds sweep over the broad Midland pastures, 
chilling horse and man alike, he shivers and shudders, growls like 
a bear with a sore head, and tries to restore warmth to his perished 
frame by beating it violently with his frozen hand, the fingers of 
which are dead, the nails a bluey white. Every tooth chatters, and 
he can scarcely articulate. 

Poor man! with his sluggish blood and bad circulation, he feels 
the cold acutely. It seems to shrivel him up and drives him 
down to depths of wretchedness even blacker than those in which 
his spirit habitually resides. On such days he greets his familiars, 
as one by one they appear at the meet, with a dejected nod of the 
head and a “ What fools we are to hunt! Just think that every 
time we go out on a morning like this and try to imagine 
we are enjoying ourselves, it costs us precisely a ten pound 
note.” 

“Oh! come, come, my dear fellow, it don’t do to look at things 
in that way,” says some strong, stalwart young man in reply, eager 
for a flourish over the fences. ‘“ We shouldn’t care for any of our 
sports if we began to reckon up the costs.” 

*“T can’t help it,” groans back the melancholy man, as a blast 
of cold air comes whistling over the uplands and cuts through 
_ like a knife. “Id give a fiver at this minute to be at 

ome.” 
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“Lord bless us!” responds the other cheerily. ‘ Don’t talk 
like that. Why, what on earth would you do with yourself if you 
didn’t hunt? You'd die of ennut.” 

“Ah! that’s where it is. You’ve hit the right nail on the 
head. After I’ve read my newspaper of a morning I don’t know 
how the dickens to kill time. I think I'll go abroad.” 

“Not you. You’d be bored to death. Depend upon it, there’s 
nothing like fox-hunting.” 

“One gets into a groove and can’t get out of it,” sighs the 
melancholy man ; “ but it’s no use trying to persuade me that 
there is any enjoyment in this sort of thing. Phew!” as the wind 
catches his hat and it is only saved from rolling to the ground by 
the guard-string. 

As our friend is so keenly sensitive to the inclemency of the 
elements, it might naturally be supposed that on a fine day, when 
the sun is shining overhead in a blue, clear sky, his mental con- 
dition would rise like the barometer. But such is by no means 
the case. The melancholy man is melancholy always. It is only 
a question of degree with him. 

Imagine a bright frosty morning that acts on most people as a 
tonic. He starts from home, vowing that there cannot by any 
chance be a scent, which opinion he freely communicates to his 
friends with funereal solemnity. Should his predictions turn out 
incorrect, as is sometimes the case, he shifts his ground with 
considerable ability and in his low, sepulchral voice inquires if 
you have ever noticed how remarkably badly horses fence, and how 
sharp and black the shadows appear when the sun shines 
brightly. 

“Take my advice, my dear fellow,” he urges, “don’t jump more 
than you can possibly help. The best of hunters can’t see the size or 
depth of a ditch on such a day as this. Do youremember poor Tom 
Buckley ? No? Well,three years ago Tom Buckley broke his leg 
through his horse blundering at a bottom and rolling head over 
heels. It was not the animal’s fault. The sun was shining, just 
as it is shining now, and he could not see one bit what he was 
going at. Tom Buckley never was the same man after that fall. 
It played the bear with him. He got rheumatism and sciatica, 
and it ended by his having to give up hunting altogether. Poor 
devil! He does nothing now but dangle about the clubs, run 
after old ladies who go in parties, and play whist.” 

At this juncture his listener executes a hasty retreat. He feels 
that if he hears many more of the melancholy man’s tales he shall 
not have an atom of nerve left. As it is, what between the frost 
and Tom Buckley’s miserable fate, a cold shiver begins to creep 
up his spine. At last hounds are moving on and he gladly rides 
after them. He cannot exactly define the reason, but his friend’s 
conversation nearly always produces a depressing effect—a sort of 
the-world-has-come-to-an-end kind of feeling. 
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Meantime, the real business of the day commences, and the 
despondency of the melancholy man increases. If hounds find 
and run well, his spirits grow lower and lower. He experiences 
none of that exhilaration which the chase is supposed to produce. 
On the contrary, he sees nothing but disasters and difficulties 
ahead. Every fence appears a man-trap, at which he confidently 
expects to meet with his death. For, needless to say, be does not 
ride hard, or love jumping for jumping’s sake. His nerves and 
health are both too shattered to enable him to derive any real 
satisfaction from risking his neck over a country. He does not 
care for life. Not a day passes that he does not inveigh against 
it, yet, strangely enough, he is singularly loath to leave it. 

Combined with certain unconquerable fears, he possesses a mad 
desire to be with the hounds. His great ambition is to be thought a 
forward man. He heartily disdains the roadsters, and takes every 
opportunity of abusing them. But in spite of his gallantry—which 
deserves all the more credit from being forced, and not natural 
—a line of gaps and gates does not always succeed in bringing 
him to the desired goal. Every now and again a stiff, unbreakable 
piece of timber, or a cold, glancing brook bars the way. Then 
come indecision, mental conflict, defeat. That stout ash rail is 
sure to break his bones, the water will give him his death of cold. 
No, he dare not take the risk. He tells himself that the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak ; and so the chase sweeps on. Some 
get over, filling him with envy and a species of grudging admira 
tion ; others retrace their footsteps. Not infrequently he is left 
alone ; alone, with no companion save black thought and dark, 
dark despair. He looks again at the obstacles, but alas! they do 
not diminish in size. Finally he turns tai! and seeks a road, 
despising himself as he mingles with the mighty throng swarming 
on the macadam. 

* What a garden ass I am to hunt,” he mutters disconsolately, 
for the run has been productive of nothing but mortification to 
him. Yet straightway arises the embarrassing question : 

“‘ What the deuce should I do if I didn’t ?” 

There lies the root of the whole difficulty, and a very serious 
one it is. The fact is that, apart from his liver, his digestion and 
bodily ailments, the melancholy man has little to occupy his mind. 
He is not intellectual or self-contained, and his resources are nil. 
He has no work, no profession, nothing to fill up his time. His 
only aim in life is to try and amuse himself, and in that he 
signally fails. The commonest navvy, labouring by the roadside at 
breaking stones, is better off than he. At least, the hours do not 
hang heavy on his hands, and he can eat and drink without fear 
of the consequences, or speculating as to what patent medicine he 
shall invest in next. Our friend the melancholy man hunts, 
shoots, races, fishes and swears, but from none of these things— 
not even the latter—does he derive more than very temporary 
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satisfaction. When bantered by his acquaintance as to his 
habitual state of despondency, he asserts that it is constitutional ; 
but would it be so if he were obliged to work for his living, if too 
much ease and comfort had not spoilt him in early life, and taught 
him to spend his entire existence wondering how he can kill 
time? As if Old Time would not rise up and defy so puny an 
opponent. No doubt his bodily infirmities are a sore trouble, and 
we sympathize heartily with him on this account, but has he not 
yielded too much to them and tothe curse of idleness? Is he not 
just a little hypochondriacal ? 

He does nobody any harm. He is his own worst enemy, and 
more to be pitied than either laughed at or censured. But it 
would prove a good thing for the melancholy man if his house 
were to be burnt over his head, if he lost all his money, and found 
himself forced to gain a living by the sweat of his brow, instead of 
going hunting six days a week and grumbling the seventh. He 
would find his zest for pleasure increase if he no longer possessed 
the means of gratifying it, and time me less heavy on his hands 
when he had some occupation. Too much ease, too much luxury, 
too much self-indulgence, these things produce melancholy, and 
are responsible for half the bad livers and the bad digestions in the 
kingdom. 


2.—THE POPULAR WOMAN. 


THE popular woman is generally a fortunate one. In fact, she 
owes her popularity in great measure to her good fortune, for she 
has certain conditions in her favour, without which she might 
vainly have aspired to the title that distinguishes her. 

Looks by themselves are not sufficient to insure a solid social 
success. To begin with, they do not stand the test of time, and 
opinions are apt to vary so much on the subject. In proof of this 
statement, are there not numbers of young and pretty married 
women in the hunting field who ride obediently behind their 
husbands, stuck to them as if by glue, and who almost entirely 
escape observation ? They never by any chance have a masculine 
friend, and their discretion is quite remarkable. Even that sour- 
tongued Mrs. Grundy fails to detect a flaw in their conduct. They 
are beautiful but dull, highly estimable but unresponsive to a 
degree, in short just what good nice women should be. Nobody 
talks much either to or about them. And the reason? Oh! the 
reason is simple enough, and the dear creatures are not, perhaps, 
quite so good as they seem. 

Their husbands are nearly always either too loving and attentive 
or too severe and jealous. Their ideas of marital duty are horribly 
strict—at least on the female side: they have a separate set for their 
own guidance—and so the poor wives, who dovb‘less all possess 
an embryo germ of popularity, have no chance of developing it. 
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They are meek dummies, who accept their lot and who allow their 
individuality to be merged in that of the lordly personage they 
have chosen to espouse. Some of them are willing slaves, others 
grumble, but dare not rebel. Now the popular woman is not 
hampered in any way. She enjoys liberty of speech, liberty of 
action, liberty even of conduct. She can do and say pretty much 
what she likes without being called to account. Is she single? 
you ask. No, certainly not. 

She has a husband, but he is an amiable nonentity, or if not 
wholly a nonentity, she knows so well how to manage him that he 
seldom interferes. He yields to superior merit, and plays quite 
a secondary and subordinate part in the establishment. He 
hardly ever knows who’s coming to dinner, or the names and 
number of his guests. His wife grasps the reins of power ina firm 
grip, and does not relax her hold for a minute: she is a sharp 
woman, and knows that if she loosed the matrimonial cords, ever 
so slightly, her popularity would soon become imperilled. 

Her husband is a very rich man, and owns one of the most 
beautiful places in the county. He is generously constituted and 
allows her to spend what she likes. His own tastes are extremely 
simple and child-like, and very little contents him. 

Both he and his better-half are excessively hospitable, and keep 
regular open house. He is the last person in the world to find 
fault, yet sometimes he cannot help wishing for a quiet hour to 
himself. The neighbouring town is furnished with a cavalry 
barracks, and the officers are always dropping in to every species 
of meal. Sometimes they spend a long and happy day, beginning 
at about eleven in the morning and lasting until twelve at night. 
But Monsieur is much too wise to make any objection. It is 
Madame’s affair. If it pleases her to have a lot of young fellows 
perpetually hanging about the place, well and good. 

In truth she lavishes her invitations broadcast, and especially 
amongst the engaging males of heracquaintance. She feeds them 
with game, venison, truffles, foie-gras, cream ice, hot-house fruit, 
and all the delicacies of the season, and they go away highly 
satisfied, declaring in their own expressive language that they 
have been awfully “ well done.” And to be “ well done” is the 
first secret of gaining that refined, delicate, fine-fibred thing, a 
man’s heart. 

* Poor old Charlie’s” wine (as they call their host) also meets with 
unqualified approval. His sherry is “ ripping.” His tawny port 
“A 1.” They testify their appreciation by the number of bottles 
which they cause to disappear at every visit, and by the frequent 
recurrence of those visits. Liberal Charlie’s best Cuban cigars, a 
box of which is always open, also meet with commendation. His 
guests help themselves freely and puff away with great enjoyment 
at the fragrant. weed, sitting meanwhile in careless attitudes on 
the sofa by Mrs. Charlie’s side. These gallant soldiers treat their 
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hostess with tender familiarity, and they play like children with 
her gloves, her fan, or her lace pocket handkerchief, every now 
and then, quite by accident, letting their great clumsy fingers 
come in contact with her pretty jewelled ones. Onsuch occasions 
she takes no notice, for Mrs. Charlie is not strict, neither is she a 
prude. The nineteenth century has set its face against prudes 
and she goes with the times. As for tobacco, she vows she has not 
the faintest objection to it (though she never allows her husband to 
smoke in her presence when they are alone), and declares that 
nothing pleases her more than to see her guests making them- 
selves at home. They take her at her word. Who could doubt 
the veracity of so charming and sensible a person? She delights 
in a good story, and is not irremediably shocked by a naughty one. 
She reproves, but forgives the teller in a way which makes the 
naughtiness appear almost virtuous, and restores the self-confi- 
dence of the narrator. 

In return for the many substantial benefits received and the 
material advantages gained, the artless youths who are entertained 
so sumptuously by the popular woman, are disinterested enough 
to dangle about her saddle out hunting, to pay her compliments, 
varying in sincerity, and to indulge whenever they meet, in that 
light meaningless banter which is known in the English language 
by the name of “ chaff.” They carry their devotion to such an 
extent that young and pretty girls quite ten or fifteen years junior 
to Mrs. Charles are left almost entirely neglected. But then they 
have no good dinners to give, no comfortable house to offer as a 
club, and are not the possessors of a large income. Masculine 
admiration is composed of a good many mixed ingredients. It is 
not all “I love and adore nothing but your own sweet self.” To 
do the popular woman justice however, in spite of a tolerably pro- 
nounced partiality for young men, she knows how to render her- 
self extremely pleasant and agreeable to all classes. She makes 
it a rule never to turn up her nose at anybody, and when in the 
hunting field goes out of her way to say a few cheery words to 
each of the numerous ladies of her acquaintance. She knows that 
they all possess tongues, and considers it better policy to conciliate 
them than offend, for she is quite aware that these dear female 
friends of hers tell little spiteful stories against her behind her 
back, although to her face they are all civility and amiability. 

Mrs. Charlie is not a person to quarrel with lightly, for every 
winter she gives a ball, and besides that, is constantly getting up 
theatricals, concerts, bazaars, &c. Every one likes to be asked to 
her parties. They give the young ladies a chance of meeting 
young men, and the dowagers an opportunity of tattling and 
gossiping. True, when the festivities are over there are some 
ungrateful enough to call them omnium gatherums, but what 
does that matter? It does not prevent the very same people 
from seeking invitations on the following year. 
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Mrs. Charlie knows all that goes on in thecounty. One or two 
of her greatest friends and staunchest adherents are always ready 
to repeat every ill-natured remark, but she has the good sense to 
take little heed, and when she meets the offender makes no 
alteration whatever in her conduct. For the popular woman is 
very good-natured, even although it be with that light, superficial 
good-nature which proceeds mainly from a cold temperament, a 
robust constitution, and a profound content with self. 

She is proud of her popularity, and would make a good many 
sacrifices to retain it, and her husband is proud of it also, perhaps 
even more so than she. It never enters his honest head to 
imagine that the swarms of friends who invade their household 
resemble flies buzzing round a treacle pot. When the treacle is 
all gone, very few of them will remain. 

The worthy fellow entertains a profound admiration for his 
successful wife. He believes in her, and trusts her implicitly, 
and nothing pleases him more than to see what a universal 
favourite she is. 

The farmers to one man adore Mrs. Charlie. She talks to them 
in her fluted, silvery tones—those tones which have just a touch 
of patronage and exaggerated sweetness about them, and inquires 
with well-simulated interest after their affairs, the prospects of 
agriculture, the price of grazing stock, and the birth and parent- 
age of the young ’un they bestride." Their good-humoured bluff- 
ness and unconcealed admiration please her. It makes her sigh 
now and again over the little vein of insincerity that runs through 
her own character, but she likes the honest fellows none the less on 
that account, and at every race-meeting plies them with cham- 
pagne and pigeon-pie, until they drink her health in a salvo of 
applause. 

The popular woman rides well to hounds, and looks remarkably 
neat on horseback. Her hunters render it difficult to keep the 
tenth commandment, so perfect in make and shape are they ; and 
the rider does them justice. She has the best fitting habit in the 
whole hunt, and the number and elegant patterns of her waist- 
coats drive other sportswomen to despair. Such spots, such 
stripes, such delightful checks and combinations, where on earth 
do they come from? Mrs. Charlie has no concealments on the 
subject. She is open and kind to a degree. She tells everybody 
who her tailor is, where he lives, how much he charges, and 
invariably winds up by declaring that as regards her own personal 
expenditure no one could be more economical than herself. “ My 
dear, I never spend more than twenty pounds a year on my hunt- 
ing clothes.” But lo and behold! on application to the tailor, he 
respectfully informs his customers that Mrs. Charlie has a bad 
memory, and labours under some strange mistake as regards price, 
whilst the piece of horse-cloth from which her last waistcoat was 
made, was specially woven, and cannot be procured for love or 
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money, since the loom has accidently been destroyed. So the 
would-be imitators retire discomfited, only to gaze with renewed 
envy at Mrs. Charlie’s hunting attire, which even her greatest 
detractor cannot help admitting is perfect. She seems to possess 
some secret unattainable by others of her sex. Their hair comes 
down; hers never does. Their elastics break; her skirt always 
keeps in its place. Their faces get flushed and red; she invari- 
bly retains the same cool pink and white complexion, with which 
she sallies forth of a morning. And then what a waist she has for 
a woman of her age. Straight and well as the popular woman 
rides, she misses many a good run through her inveterate love of 
“ coffee-housing.” When jogging from covert to covert, instead 
of keeping up with hounds, she generally sinks back to the very 
tail of the procession, accompanied by one or two chosen indivi- 
duals. Here she becomes so interested in lively badinage of a 
flirtatious nature, or else in listening to the latest gossip of the 
hunting-field, that she frequently misses her start, and prefers 
riding about the roads with the reigning favourite rather than go 
in for a stern chase. She seldom experiences much difficulty in 
finding a companion, for she is a lively and entertaining person- 
age, with manners highly agreeable, if a trifle artificial, and the 
light tone of her conversation is finely suited to the majority of 
idle young fellows who like to be amused, and who neither care 
for nor appreciate high intellectual attainments in a woman. Mrs. 
Charlie prefers the anecdotical-biographical style, and her smart 
remarks in this particular branch generally call forth great 
applause, and are greeted by bursts of laughter. 

Her male friends talk of her familiarly as “an awfully good 
sort.” Few of them can conceive of higher praise than contained 
in these words. 

So the popular woman proceeds on her triumphant way, starting 
fresh admirers, and making new acquaintances every season, yet 
having the social tact to keep up with her old ones whenever it is 
possible. Her life is a light, easy, happy one, surrounded by every 
comfort and all that money can give. 

But if we look closely into the cause of her popularity does it 
not appear that great part of it is due to no less a person than 
poor old Charlie—that pleasant, easy-going individual who adores 
his wife, who lets her do exactly as she likes, and who furnishes 
the sinews of war without a murmur ? 

Would or could Mrs. Charlie have attained to the position she 
occupies of “ popular woman of the hunt” had she been mated to 
a surly individual, mean and close-fisted, who refused to let her 
ask a soul to the house without his express permission, and who 
threw every conceivable obstacle in the way of her social advance- 
ment? Popularity cannot be achieved without a certain amount 
of liberty. Women know this, and men know it too, though they 
won’t admit it, and profess to despise the Charlies of this world. 
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Wives are so much better, crushed and kept in good order. At 
any rate, without her husband’s passive support Mrs. Charlie 
would have encountered many difficulties. He gave her house, 
money, position, and all the conditions necessary to insure 
success, and whilst she climbed the ladder, he remained content 
to play second fiddle to “the popular woman.” 

There are men, and men. Let us give him his due. 


(To be continued, ) 








MRS. HAWTREY’S ADVENTURE. 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 


AUTHOR OF “BERYL FORTESCUE,” “A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT,” ETC. 


HEY, that is Colonel Hawtrey and his charming wife, fled to 
the Continent to avoid the severity of the English winter, 
and, having wandered through the highways and byways familiar 
to the general tourist, they at last, after many weeks of travel, 
found their way to the picturesque city of Algiers, intending to 
settle down there and rest for a time; and a more delightful 
resting-place they could not have chosen. The weather was 
' exceptionally fine, in fact it was like an English summer ; there 
* was never a moment’s dulness in the picturesque old town, 
rendered doubly picturesque by the conglomerated mass of 
humanity who flocked thither from all quarters of the globe, 
representing every nationality under the sun, from the wild 
Eastern tribes to the most highly civilized Christian—the stately 
Spaniard, the Arab, the swarthy Moor, the sturdy Briton in his 
tweed travelling suit, and the flaneur of the Boulevards, like a 
model of Paris fashions illustrated by a first-class tailor, all 
mingled together; the sombre garb of the one throwing out the 
brilliant hues of the picturesque costume of the other. The 
variegated colours and contrasted toilettes, the sprinkling of 
Moorish women in their long white robes, made the promenade 
like a living kaleidoscope of many-patterned humanity. 

In the city the hotels were filled to overflowing; on every 
side there was gaiety and amusement to be found; and when 
people got tired of the life of music, roses and champagne, they 
could drive out in the country, or wander through the green 
fields—green as our own home meadows—and gardens filled with 
roses and lilies, while, in the more uncultivated ways, the love- 
liest wild flowers sprang up wherever they could find room to 
plant their dainty feet. 

The gay open-air life of continental cities is a striking contrast 
to life in London, where the delightful features of garden parties 
are few and far between, and where our festal hours during the 
hot summer weather are spent in the suffocating atmosphere of 
crowded ball-rooms, or the still more heated and unhealthy 
theatre or concert rooms; but that we cannot live an outdoor 
life is the fault of our climate, not of our choice. 
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The colonel and his wife sat one evening on the balcony of 
their hotel, in the glow of the setting sun, looking out over the : 
beautiful bright waters, which reflected the floating clouds and 
the glorious glow of the sunset as in a mirror, the tired shadows 
giving a weird mystery to the scene; they had travelled so far 
and were lying so restfully now on the face of the water! A pale 
haze hung like a flimsy veil over the land and sea scape, adding 
a subtle charm to, rather than concealing a single feature of it. 
A dainty breeze seemed to fall straight from heaven, fanning the 
cheeks and stirring the spirit with a sense of languorous delight. 

The lady lounged lazily in her chair. Her eyes seemed to be 
looking at something not on the scene before her, and there was 
a drooping of the under lip, as though she were thinking of no 
agreeable subject. The colonel had deposited his stalwart person 
on one chair and his legs on another, and with his soft felt hat 
tilted over his eyes and his beloved havana between his lips, 
seemed oblivious of everything, luxuriating solely in his own 
personal ease and comfort ; his wife broke the silence. 

“ Harry, I should like to leave this place to-morrow,” she said. 

“ Why ?” he inquired drowsily, “I thought you decided yes- 
terday that you would remain here for another week.” 

“Yesterday isn’t to-day,” she answered. “ Yesterday I said 
stay—to-day I say go!” ; 

“In heaven’s name, why have you changed your mind ?” he 
exclaimed, waking up thoroughly. 

“ Well,” she answered, looking straight before her, “I don’t 
like that pale-faced man.” 

“What pale-faced man ?” growled the colonel. “It seems to 
me that we are the only pale-faces here, the rest are all mahogany- 
coloured, to put it in the most complimentary way.” 

‘Well, I mean that man who wears the ridiculous plume in 
his hat. I don’t know whether he is a Greek, an Italian, or 
what ; but you must have remarked him, he has the cadaverous 
pallor of a sick negro, and I—don’t like him!” and as she spoke 
she gave her parasol a vicious twirl in the air. 

“ Poor fellow! that’s not his fault—he can’t help the colour of 
his complexion ; as for your not liking him, perhaps it is as well 
for my peace of mind you don’t ; those fascinating foreigners are 
dangerous animals.” 

“ Bah! I hate the whole tribe, with their posturing and im- 
posturing ; they’re made up of grins and shoulder-shrugging. 
He pretends not to understand English, yet he’s always hovering 
round, listening to all we say, and when you are walking or 
talking to any one he follows like your shadow, as slowly and 
stealthily.” 

_ “Well, my dear, a shadow is harmless enough; what else ?” 
inquired the colonel lazily. 

“Why, I strongly object to the place he occupies at table; he 
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always will sit opposite to ws, and there he sits, eating in the 
coarsest, vulgarest way, putting his knife half-way down his 
throat—I wish he’d swallow it ; and then he’s always staring at 
me—lI can’t eat and drink in peace, he stares so: it gives me the 
indigestion.” 

“Well, my dear Amy, you are worth looking at. Although 
we've been married ten years, I’ve a weakness that way myself. 
I can quite understand his chronic state of fascination ; you are 
such a contrast to the swarthy beauties of his native land.” 

“Tt isn’t that at all—of course I don’t mind being looked at ; 
one gets used to that,” replied the lady complacently. “There 
is something sinister in his face, especially in the expression of 
his eyes, they are perfectly horrid, and I have a presentiment 
that if we don’t move on something will happen; besides, only 
last night I dreamt——” 

“Something is always happening,” observed the uncompre- 
hending spouse. ‘As for the dreams and presentiments that 
affect you so strongly, you know I don’t believe in them.” 

“You don’t believe in anything sensible,” she answered 
pettishly. 

“Oh yes, I do. I believe in the divine Patti, and in the 
powers of my own digestion.” 

* And nothing else ?” 

‘“‘ That to-morrow comes after to-day,” he rejoined lazily. “I 
don’t think my belief generally goes far beyond that.” 

“ ’Sh-’sh, here he is,” exclaimed Mrs. Hawtrey, laying a tight- 
ening clasp on her husband’s arm, as a shadow fell at their feet, 
and in another moment its owner strode into the rich glow of the 
sunset. He doffed his plumed hat, and in fluent Italian wished 
them ‘Good evening,” and “hoped the signora was not too 
much fatigued from her excursion.” She knew he was addressing 
her and answered him with a recognizing bow and a chilly smile, 
as she said to her husband sotto voce: “Get rid of him soon, 
Harry, do.” 

But the colonel was in no hurry to get rid of the soft-voiced 
stranger, being a gregarious animal and fond of his species ; and 
above all, he was fond of airing his Italian, for though he was 
shaky in his grammar and crippled in his accent, he hobbled 
along like the devil on two sticks; and though his cruel mal- 
treatment of the beautiful language must have made the native 
ear feel as though it were being bored by a gimlet, the courteous 
foreigner made no sign, but glided glibly along the pleasant 
groove of conversation, flattering the gallant colonel by his ready 
comprehension and reply rather than by words. There is nothing 
like making a man pleased with himself, and the colonel was 
eminently gratified by the way his floundering in the foreign 
language was received, and said somewhat reproachfully to his 
wife 
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“You always laugh at my Italian, but see how splendidly I get 
along. I almost feel as though it was my native language.” 

“I see how you stumble along,” replied the lady with an air 
of superiority. ‘I should be ashamed to make such a goose of 
myself; he is laughing at you in his sleeve, though he’s too 
much of a hypocrite to let you see it.” 

“ That’s the way you always sit on my head when I’m in good 
spirits,” he exclaimed huffily, turning from his non-appreciative 
spouse to continue the conversation with his suave companion. 
His wife listened to the jumble of words which meant nothing to 
her uncomprehending British ears, and looked scornfully in the 
opposite direction. 

‘‘ My dear,” exclaimed the colonel in an audible whisper, “ he 
says you've got such a beautiful voice, he’s sure your accent in 
Italian must be divine—try and say something civil to him in 
Italian—do ! ” 

“ Shan’t,” replied Mrs. Hawtrey, with her wonted brusqueness ; 
“English is good enough for me. Please do take him away; it 
gives me the fidgets to see him standing there grinning like an 
affected ape; and—look at his dreadful eyes! He’s trying to 
mesmerize me—I know he is!” 

“ What nonsense you talk!” said the colonel rising abruptly ; 
“your dislike to the man is getting to bea perfect craze. Well, 
we'll go for a stroll through the town—and relieve you of our 
society for a time at least.” A few smiling words to his companion 
and away they went. 

‘“‘ Leave your money at home, Harry, or you'll come back with 
empty pockets,” said Mrs. Hawtrey’s warning voice, as she watched 
her tall soldier-like husband stride away, the pale stranger gliding 
like an attenuated shadow by his side; the magnificent physique 
of the one in striking contrast to the thin wiry figure of the other. 
A satisfied smile broke over Mrs. Hawtrey’s beautiful face, for she 
was proud of that stalwart husband of hers, though he would not 
always see with her eyes, or be convinced against his will by the 
magic of her tongue. 

She remained there lounging lazily in her seat, with half-closed 
eyes, till the sun had set and the soft grey twilight fell, veiling 
the features of the surrounding landscape in sweet mystery. She 
sat there drowsily dreaming till the great white moon set sail 
through the clear blue skies, illuminating the city as brightly as the 
light of day. She was only half conscious, and had no idea how 
late it was, till she was roused by her husband’s voice, and opening 
her eyes saw him, and behind him slightly in shadow his com- 
panion. 

‘Come, wake up. I thought you had been in bed an hour ago; 
do you know itis nearly eleven o'clock ?” 

“Is it really ?” she exclaimed blinking herself wide awake ; “I 


think I must have been asleep.” 
F2 
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*‘T should rather think you have.” 

“And what have you been doing all this time ?” she inquired. 

“Having a high old time in the town,” he answered. ‘“ We’ve 
been to a concert and looked in at a wedding party, and—he’s a 
capital fellow,” he added jerking his head towards his shadow, 
“he’s a Greek who has lived a great deal in Italy; his name’s 
Leonides, and we’ve been organizing a delightful excursion for 
to-morrow.” 

“Ts he to be of the party?” she inquired, interrupting him 
sharply. 

“I don’t see why he shouldn’t be,” returned the colonel ; “ he 
proposed it and he knows exactly where to go, and what we ought 
to see; and the excursion he proposes is one of special interest.” 

“JT shan’t go,” said Mrs. Hawtrey decisively. ‘“ My excursion 
will be in an opposite direction.” 

“That is always the way when I want you to be friends with 
anybody—you’re like a jibbing horse : the more I will, the more 
you won’t !” he answered irritably. 

“Now don’t try to pick a quarrel, Harry,” she said with a 
deprecatory shake of her head, “ because I won’t pick up your 
disreputable acquaintances. I don’t want to interfere with you 
-—you can go your way and I can go mine. If you prefer that 
grinning ape to me—well, I pity your taste, that’s all!” She 
tossed her head and the colonel muttered something about “ con- 
founded bosh,” adding, “ Well, I’ve made the engagement, and 
l’m not going to go back on my word.” 

Now the colonel was far gone in the fascinations of this interest- 
ing foreigner, and wished his wife to follow in the same direction. 
Driving people together against their wills is not the way to make 
them friends ; but the colonel was obtuse in some things, and in 
this instance his perceptions were as dim as a farthing rushlight. 

Mr. Leonides glided to the lady’s side and startled her by his 
soft sibilant whisper. 

“ Buona sera, signora,” lifting his plumed hat and bowing lowly 
as he spoke. 

“ Bony Sarah! Don’t Bony Sarah me,” exclaimed the startled 
lady, glaring angrily at him; “1 believe he knows I carry my 
diamonds in this bag and wants to Bony Sarah me into forgetting 
them.” 

“It is a good thing he doesn’t understand English,” said her 
husband grimly, “ or he’d have a queer idea of the good breeding 
of English ladies.” 

“* He’s enough to startle anybody out of their good breeding, 
and turn their wits out of doors to keep it company,” she 
answered as she gathered her belongings together and stalked 
wrathfully away without deigning another word or look to either 
gentleman and betook herself to her apartment. 

The colonel lingered for a few moments and then followed her 
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example. He was by no means discomposed by his liege lady’s 
belligerent position ; he was accustomed to his Amy’s ways, and had 
no doubt he should find her in the morning dressed in her pret- 
tiest and most coquettish of costumes, ready to start on the 
excursion in the most amicable of moods; but this time he may be 
said to have reckoned without his host; for while he slept the 
dreamless sleep of the blessed, his lively lady was busily transact- 
ing a little business on her own account. She with the assistance 
of her maid packed up all her wearing apparel in a huge Saratoga 
trunk and then looked to see that her jewellery and money was all 
right in the leather bag which she invariably carried at her waist ; 
while so occupied she was suddenly startled by the sight of a face 
pressed against the glass, and a pair of dark eyes glaring in, 
apparently watching her movements. 

“Ah! there he is,” she exclaimed impulsively, throwing open 
the window and darting out and along the verandah following a 
shadowy form, which, however, disappeared, she did not know how, 
before she got to the end of it; there she paused, straining her 
eyes so as to pierce the distance, but there was nobody, nothing 
in sight, not even the shadow of the a | figure : she slowly 
returned along the verandah and re-entered her room. 

“He was there, I saw him,” she exclaimed half dreamily, half 
aloud. 

“ Saw whom, madam ?” inquired the bewildered maid. 

“Ah! I forgot,” she answered, “ you don’t know anything about 
it—well, never mind: we had better try to get a few hours’ sleep 
now; for we may have to start off somewhere in the morning.” 

The next morning, the long breakfast table was fast filling with 
the numerous guests when the colonel marched into the room, his 
tall soldierly figure clothed in a spotless travelling suit of the best 
fashion, which fitted him to perfection, there was never any loose 
slovenliness about him, everything was always taut and trim ; 
he deposited his knapsack and soft felt hat upon a chair and 
glanced expectantly round as he took his seat at the table. In 
another moment Mrs. Hawtrey came unconcernedly into the room, 
her lovely corn-coloured hair arranged in tiny clustering curls, like 
a mass of ripening grain above her classic head ; she wore a figured 
tea gown with a long flowing train, evidently with no intention of 
going abroad. She was closely followed by the knight of the 
cadaverous countenance, who glided into the seat opposite to hers 
and bowed his usual “ good morning ;” his white teeth gleaming 
like pearls between the thin red lips. 

“So you are bent on staying at home,” exclaimed the colonel 
with an unsatisfied look at his wife’s déshabille. 

“I’m bent on doing as I please,” she answered loftily, quite 
indifferent to her Harry’s disapproving gaze. 

‘“‘ We start in ten minutes,” he growled from beneath his heavy 
moustache. Ido wish, Amy——” 
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* Now it is no use going on like that,’ she interrupted him, 
lifting her jewelled hand with a deprecating air. ‘“ You would 
have your own way and you’ve got it—there’s no more to be said.” 

* But by Jove, there is more to be said! ” exclaimed the colonel 
irritated by his wife’s cool dignified demeanour ; for the moment his 
dark eyes blazed enough to create an explosion in a lucifer match 
factory, but the fire passed as quickly as a flash from the gun’s 
mouth—his wrath boiled over like a saucepan of hot milk and 
subsided as quickly : he added in a milder tone, “I should like 
to know what mischief you’re going to be up to while I’m away.” 
She smiled an aggravating smile. 

“Don’t trouble about me—mind your own business.” 

* You are my business—and a very complicated bit of business 
too,” he answered with a peculiar sniff, adding, “I’m surprised, 
Amy, I really am, that you should set yourself in detiance of 
my wishes; St. Paul says, ‘wives, submit yourselves to your 
husbands.’” 

“Ah! that sort of thing has quite exploded,” she added with a 
contemptuous wave of her hand, “ and it is taking a great liberty 
with St. Paul to throw him at my head in that irreverent fashion. 
I say, ‘man, submit yourself to me,’ and you won’t! but it 
doesn’t matter, I don’t complain ; you paddle your own canoe and 
I hope you'll enjoy yourself.” 

“Tt is a farce to say that,” he answered grimly ; “ you know 
well enough that I never do enjoy myself without you!” 

“It is not for want of trying,” she observed significantly. 
* You’ve made the attempt often enough—you can’t always fail.” 
Seeing the ominous fire kindling in his eyes, she added sweetly, 
* Now don’t get into a passion, Harry, dear; you know it always 
flies to your head, and—see, everybody’s looking at us; they'll 
think we’re quarrelling and that is bad form in public.” 

One by one the guests were now leaving the breakfast table. 
The colonel, followed by their pale-faced vis-a-vis Leonides, 
strolled out on to the piazza and chatted for a few moments pre- 
paratory to starting; the lady saucily flung a parting shaft over 
her shoulder as she disappeared in the direction of her own room. 
The colonel followed her flying skirts for a few last words, a part- 
ing embrace, for he had the tenderest heart combined with the 
chivalrous spirit of a brave strong man, and he could not bear a 


-crumpled rose leaf or an adverse breath to lie between his Amy 


and himself. He was as much in love with his wife now as on the 
day he married her, and though they often indulged in little 
sparring matches, as we have seen, it was to their mutual enjoy- 
ment, and added a sauce piquante to the commonplaces of daily 


‘life. 


The two gentlemen started on their excursion, the colonel rather 


‘dolorously disposed ; things had not turned out as he expected, 


and he did not at all like leaving his wife behind him; still he 
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would not yield the reins entirely into her hands, and allow her 
quite to control his movements, he would show his independence 
now or never. She watched them till they were out of sight and 
then proceeded to carry out her own plans. If he would not follow 
at her chariot wheels he must take the consequences of masculine 
insubordination ! 

. Within half-an-hour of his departure she and her maid, with 
her tiny pet dog between them, started on an expedition on their 
own account. She left a letter on her dressing-table to greet her 
husband on his return ; it ran thus : 


‘DEAREST HARRY, 

I have planned a little excursion of my own. 
I take Watson with me. I hope to reach Bjarzik to-morrow night. 
We sleep somewhere on the way, I forget the name, and I couldn’t 
spell it if I didn’t. The people here have made all arrangements ; 
they can tell you the route we take and all about everything. I 
have got my diamonds with me and plenty of money. I shall 
wait and amuse myself at Bjarzik till you are tired of your 
foreigner’s fascinations and come and join your affectionate 

“AMY.” 


Within a few miles of the city the country grew very weird and 

desolate, they passed through tracks of wild uncultivated land, 
with ragged patches of palmetto scrub growing here and there, and 
the tall date palms rearing their stately heads in groups of some 
half-dozen together. Occasionally they came upon a grove of 
stunted straggling trees, some with bare branches twining 
fantastically together, some scantily clothed with sickly-looking 
leaves, which made the prospect doubly depressing when con- 
trasted with the beautiful blue sky and flood of brilliant sunlight ; 
the air was as soft and salubrious as our own spring breezes. They 
drove at a rapid rate ; Mrs. Hawtrey’s quick impulsive nature hated 
anything slow, and to sit behind a pair of lazy jog-trot steeds was 
always a severe trial to her patience ; now she thoroughly enjoyed 
herself and felt invigorated and refreshed both in mind and body, 
as their flying feet carried her along through the crisp fresh air. 
She chuckled to herself and wondered if her dear Harry was enjoy- 
ing himself, and what he would think when he returned home and 
found his bird had flown. 
. As the day grew older the sun climbed higher, and hung like a 
ball of fire in the sapphire sky, and blazed down in scorching fury ; 
the air grew hot and stifling, the strength of the horses began to 
fail, they soon became exhausted, perhaps their previous rushing 
speed had something to do with that, they began to crawl along 
the hilly broken road, every step seemed to be a labour ; no wonder 
the foliage of the greenest trees grew shrivelled and sickly if they 
underwent this scorching torture often. 
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‘“‘ Phew, how dreadful the heat is!” said Mrs. Hawtrey, leaning 
back in her uncomfortable seat. ‘I feel smothered, I can hardly 
breathe ; I wonder when we shall get toa place of shelter?” She 
looked anxiously round, but there wasn’t even a hovel in sight. 
She made inquiries of the driver, first speaking in tolerably good 
French ; then she made an attempt at Italian: he understood 
neither, he only shook his head and pointed onwards. She began 
to have a hazy idea that she had better have stayed at home. 
Presently there was a change in the weather, as sudden as changes 
frequently are in semi-tropical climates ; the sun blinked drowsily, 
as a few light fleecy clouds floated before its face, heavy raindrops 
began to fall, the clouds gathered and rolled like leaden billows 
through the sky; then the heavens seemed to open and a storm 
such as she had never before witnessed of thunder and lightning 
burst forth: it seemed as though heavy forces of artillery were 
having a pitched battle overhead. Meanwhile they were crawl- 
ing along the desolate waste land; in vain the driver plied 
his whip, the frightened steeds could only stagger blindly on. 
The terrified women crouched in the bottom of the nondescript 
vehicle half dead with fear. In the course of some minutes, 
which to them seemed hours, they came in sight of some rather 
extensive ruined buildings; the most prominent feature still 
remaining was a dilapidated tower, standing on an elevation on 
their left hand. The driver turned his horses in that direction ; 
they arrived within a short distance of it when he stopped 
and motioned them to alight; they did so and he drove away 
without more ado, as rapidly as he could urge his miserable 
steeds to go. Glancing forward in some bewilderment she 
observed a man and a woman standing beckoning her to come 
that way. She held her bag of valuables tightly in her grasp and 
clambered over a heap of rough stones ; she could only distinguish 
the figures not the faces of the man and woman. As she got nearer 
the man stepped out from the shadow and stretched out his hand 
to relieve her of her bag and the ragged remnant of her dainty 
parasol, but she clutched it closer and looked up; her heart stood 
still, the blood froze in her veins, for she beheld the face of her 
enemy! There was the tall pale-faced man Leonides smiling at 
her. It never crossed her mind to wonder how he came there, 
she was only conscious of a kind of dull horror as she stared at him 
in voiceless terror. 

‘* The signora is welcome.” A startled look sprang to her eyes. 
“Ah! ah!” he added, “ you surprise I spike the English ?” 

He might have “spiked” anything; her vivacious spirit was 
dead within her; she had not a word to throw to a dog ; the events 
of the last two days, all she had said, all she had done, flashed, 
though in a blurred indistinct fashion, through her brain. He 
motioned for her to go before him, which she did, carrying her 
little dog in her arms. The woman standing in the low 
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dilapidated doorway stood aside for her to pass. She was most 
repulsive looking, she was tall and angular with coarse features 
and a bronzed complexion wrinkled by hard wear and exposure to 
rough weather rather than by age. She had but one eye and a 
large cavernous mouth with a few long yellow teeth like the tusks 
of a wild animal with wide gaps between. She grinned and 
muttered something in a low gutteral tone as the lady hurried 
past her with a shudder she could not repress. The woman was 
worse than the man. The repulsive face photographed itself so 
distinctly on her mind, she would have recognized her again if 
they had met thereafter in any part of the world. 

The man preceded her up a narrow winding stairway of 
crumbling stones, and she found herself in a small bare octagon- 
shaped room with narrow slits for windows, and these were partly 
overgrown with rank verdure. He stood beside her bowing and 
smiling his old evil smile. She found voice to say: 

“Why have you brought me here? Do you mean to rob and 
murder me?” He deprecated the notion with many tender-sound- 
ing words in his mellifluous language. She wondered vaguely what 
had become of her Harry. His companion was here, but where 
was he and her maid? Why had Watson not followed her? Her 
brain reeled, she sank into a state of semi-consciousness, but 
dimly aware of what was going on round her. The woman came 
into the room, and she and the man kept up a whispering con- 
versation ; then they came near and bent over her, she felt their 
hot breath upon her cheek and his long lank fingers in the tangled 
mass of her yellow hair. They were still whispering, though she 
could not distinguish a word they said. She tried to scream, but 
she could not utter a sound, could not move even an eyelid; it 
seemed as though her physical powers were paralyzed, though her 
spiritual part was keenly alive. 

Presently, when she gained command over herself, she was 
alone, and there was a small oil lamp burning in the room. She 
had no power to control her thoughts, they were all chaos and 
confusion. She felt a vague wondering why her Harry did not 
come in search of her, but it did not trouble her much. She lay 
listening, listening, but no human sound reached her ears—only 
the low soughing of the wind as it wandered round the old tower. 
It grew louder, and her strained ears caught the sound of a low 
wailing like the moans of one in mortal pain. She could not bear 
it, she could lie still no longer, she seized the lamp and made a 
tour of the apartment, examining every crook and cranny thereof. 
On one side was a closet, empty, with a trap door in the flooring ; 
this she lifted and found a narrow flight of broken steps ; these she 
descended, perhaps she could find her way out. The wailing grew 
louder as she descended, and a bitter wind swept up and chilled 
her to the marrow. Creeping through a low narrow archway at 
the foot of the stairs she found herself in an apartment the counter- 
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part of that she had just left, only it was loftier and had a-groined 
roof. It was here the wind swirling in through iron gratings near 
the roof made the moaning that so distressed her. She held the 
light above her head and. peered down into the gloom. - - The floor 
was covered with whitening bones crumbling to atoms, and from 
niches in the wall, grinning out from a mass of tumbling bones, 
were human skulls in different stages of dilapidation. Withacry 
of horror she turned and fled, realizing at once that this was a part 
of a ruined monastery where the monks had buried their dead 
centuries ago. She was keenly alive now to the horrors of the 
situation. Her brain reeled. She felt she was going mad! She 
must escape, she must. What had become of Watson?. Had 
they murdered her, or had she fled? Mrs. Hawtrey clasped her 
little dog Fifine tighter in her arms; it never struck her as 
strange that through all this time Fifine had never uttered a 
sound. Everything was real and yet unreal. She saw herself 
clearly and distinctly lounging lazily in the verandah of the hotel 
with the sunshine of light and life and love around her. She had 
heard her Harry’s voice distantly though as in a dream, but surely 
that must have been yearsago. She wandered round the chamber 
despairingly, looked through the narrow slits which served for 
windows. It was high up, a long way from the ground, but she 
did not care if she killed herself. She would get away. She 
squeezed herself through the aperture, made a spring at the 
straggling branches of a tree that grew within a few feet of her 
window, and with some difficulty and great caution swung herself 
to the ground. 

By this time the day was breaking, and she made her way— 
aimlessly, not knowing whither she was going—over the rough, 
uneven ground till she came in sight of a long, narrow building 
where a number of people were passing to and fro; thither she 
made her way—they might have been shadows, for they spoke no 
word that she could comprehend, but instinctively she felt they 
were kindly disposed—at any rate, there, among the many, she 
would be safe from the dreaded two. 

Presently she became conscious of a great hubbub; a crowd 
gathered on one side, and in another moment the pale-faced man 
and the woman appeared in the midst, and came forward and 
accused her of having stolen the property she still carried in her 
hand, for she had never let go her leather bag. She shivered, 
covered her face, and with a despairing cry called on her 
husband’s name. And, lo, he was there! His protecting arms 
were round her, and it was his voice—surely it was his voice that 
spoke. She lifted her head and looked round; the crowd, 
the pale-faced man and woman had disappeared. She was 
clasped to his breast; it was his anxious face that bent over 
ag his hand that smoothed her hair, his voice that comforted 
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* Amy, darling, don’t be afraid; thank God, you are all 
right now.” 

“Yes; now,” somewhat bewilderedly, trying to collect her 
thoughts; “but how did you find me? when did you bring me 
here ?” 

She looked round; she was in her own bed, and on one side 
was a grave-looking gentleman, whom she recognized as a certain 
Dr. Strauss. 

“My darling Amy,” he answered, “ you have been in a dead 
faint ; we have been hours trying to rouse you.” 

‘“‘ How could you rouse me when I wasn’t here?” she answered. 
“ Oh, Harry,” she added, as she clung to him, it was so sweet to 
find herself in his sheltering arms, “I'll never, never leave you 
again. I have had such a dreadful journey.” She caught a look 
that passed between them. ‘I see what you are thinking, but I 
am not delirious, nor I have not been dreaming while I have been 
here seemingly asleep; my other self has been away.” She gave 
an intensified description of all her spiritual part had seen and 
undergone while her body lay sleeping there. She would allow 
no discussion of the subject, as she firmly believed she had been 
allowed io have a foreshadowing, a somewhat distorted picture of 
some terrible evil that might be avoided, or would befall them 
under certain conditions, which conditions it lay in their own 
power to fulfil or not. ' 

“You know, Harry, coming events sometimes cast their 
shadows before, though it is not given to us all to seethem. Our 
spirit’s eyes may sometimes be unsealed during sleep, and we have 
a glimpse of things which in our waking hours we are blind to. 
Of course I don’t pretend to explain the how, the why and the 
wherefore, but then how little do we really understand of 
anything? How does.a thought get into my brain? And why 
do the thoughts of some men work themselves out in such 
wonderful ways ? ” 

‘ My dear lady,” exclaimed the doctor in a purring pussy-cat 
voice; he evidently thought his patient had gone off her head, 
“pray compose yourself. What is the use of thinking of such 
strange things ? ” 

She flounced angrily on her pillow, and answered impatiently : 

“Oh, as for that, what is the use of anything? What is the 
use of you, or of me—indeed, what is the use of the whole 
‘universe ? ” 

“Well, we are a part of it; if it were not for the creation of the 
universe, we could not live,” he answered sapiently. 

“And why should we live?” she inquired. Not being pre- 
pared with an answer—indeed, the question might have 
puzzled a wiser head than his—Dr. Strauss contended himself by 
saying : 

' “TI think we should confine ourselves to things of this world, 
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which our minds are able to grasp, and not send our thoughts 
wandering through forbidden ways.” 

“ You can confine your thoughts to pills and pill boxes, if you 
choose,” she rejoined impatiently; “I shall let mine wander 
wherever they have a mind to. Now, please, go; your solemn 
face worries me.” 

Late on the following day the doctor called, expecting to find 
his patient in a brain fever ; but lo! the birds had flown. Colonel 
Hawtrey and his wife had left Algiers by the morning train. Mrs. 
Hawtrey had impressed her husband with the necessity of leaving 
the city without an hour’s delay. He had himself, it appeared, 
planned with Leonides a trip to Bjarzik, the place she believed 
herself to have visited in her dream; but his wife’s illness of 
course put a stop to all such ideas. She was so strongly impressed 
with her night’s experience that she was in a fever till they were 
off. The colonel readily acknowledged that his wife had a faculty 
which he did not possess, and often astonished him by her fore- 
knowledge of things that came to pass, and though he could not 
comprehend whence came her powers of intuition, he generally 
adopted her views as he did now. She had argued her point till 
his wits were entangled and lost in the labyrinth of her spiritual 
philosophy. 

“You see, Harry,” she added in conclusion, “as the mirage 
presents a perfect reflexion of a city that is miles away—so perfect 
that travellers journey towards it, and the nearer they get the 
farther it seems away—why should not the evil thoughts or 
intentions of one mind find an outlet, and become reflected or 
shadowed forth as in a mental mirage, and become visible to some 
other most interested mind by some mesmeric or electrical process, 
and act as a deterrent, or warning ? ” 

The colonel could not answer why not, so kept a discreet 
silence. As I have already said, they left Algiers at once; but 
they had not seen the last of the pale-faced man. 


* * * » * 


The year following their trip to Algiers, the Hawtreys deter- 
mined to join a party of friends and go on a yachting cruise to 
the Greek isles. They spent some time sailing in and about those 
fairy scenes, occasionally landing for a day or two; but spending 
the greater part of their time aboard their luxurious vessel, 
amusing themselves in the many ways that make the time pass 
pleasantly on ship board. In the evening it was their habit to 
gather on the deck, and indulge in desultory gossip or story-telling, 
each contributing his or her mite to the general amusement ; but 
the novelty of this dreamy life after a time became monotonous, 
and even a pleasant monotony has generally a depressing effect, 
especially on women of an excitable nature, who, having few 
resources in themselves, look to the outer world for their pleasures 
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and amusements. Now although Colonel and Mrs. Hawtrey 
found the greatest enjoyment of their lives in themselves and in 
one another, it was not so with the rest of their party; though 
the gentlemen managed to kill time well enough, what with their 
smoking, their baccarat, and other masculine diversions. With the 
ladies, who neither smoked nor gambled, it was different ; they 
had soon each travelled over the extent of the other’s mind, and 
left no corner unexplored ; they soon came to the end of it; they 
felt that they had talked over all they had to talk about, and 
conversation would be listless and dead for ever afterwards. 

“ Dear Mrs. Hawtrey,” said pretty feather-headed Lady Bartley, 
“I quite envy you; you and your husband are always indulging 
in tender téte-a-tétes, and after all these years what can there be 
left for you to say ?” 

“Ah,” answered the little lady briskly, “the more we are 
together the more we talk, the more we have to say; every day, 
every hour gives us fresh food for conversation.” 

* Ah, that’s the puzzle,” said Lady Bartley languidly. “ Now 
George and I exhausted our exchequer, in the way of conversation, 
in the first week of our honeymoon ; now, whenever we do indulge 
in a téte-a-téte, which is not often, thank God, it always ends in a 
quarrel.” 

“ Poor George!” exclaimed Amy. 

“TI think it is poor me; men get along well enough; it is 
only we poor women that get bored. I am sure I shall die a 
premature death of pure ennui. 

“And when you get to heaven you'll get tired of the archangels 
too.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder, but that’s for the sweet by-and-by ; but 
I do wish something would happen to stir us up now, don’t you ?” 

“At present I think any change would be for the worse,” said 
Mrs. Hawtrey. “I’m content, I thoroughly enjoy this life—the 
sunsets and the moonlights, the exhilarating sea breezes and the 
delicious motion of the boat as she skims along like a gigantic 
sea bird. For my part, I think we’re having a delightful time.” 

“Yours is a tame nature. J require stronger food; I can 
conceive few things of which I should tire sooner than of the life 
we are leading now; I should like to have lived in the days when 
a were pirates round to put a little romantic flavour into our 

ives,” 

_ “If a little brigandage would suit you as well, you might 
indulge your taste in that direction with little difficulty. There 
is always something of that kind going on in these latitudes. I 
shouldn’t wonder if you might easily get carried off and sold to 
some great pasha as an additional attraction to his harem. That 
would be a change !” 

“Too violent for my taste,” answered the lady with a little 
moe. 
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But there came no change, either violent or otherwise. They 
floated hither and thither for a few days longer, then by common 
consent made their way to Athens. They found that city in a 
state of wild confusion and excitement. 

The city and its environs had been free from all lawless moles- 
tation for so many years that all suspicions in that direction had 
been lulled into a false security, for only the day before the 
arrival of our yachting party, a gentleman had left the hotel for a 
ramble through the surrounding country and had not returned. 
His wife remained at the hotel in a state bordering on distrac- 
tion. Lady Bartley vicariously enjoyed the adventure and strove 
to soothe and comfort the distressed lady with that equanimity 
with which we generally contemplate our friends’ misfortunes. 
The matter in all its bearings was freely discussed among the 
various guests—in fact, they discussed little else and all watched 
eagerly for every scrap of news. Everybody felt it was their own 
particular concern, for what had happened to one might presently 
happen to another. 

“T had a little shine with some embryo brigands in Cairo only 
last year,” said Sir George Bartley, “and since then I have had 
rather a tender regard for the fraternity.” A buzz of curious 
inquiries followed, and he continued: “ Well, I’ll tell you just 
how it was. I went out for a stroll in the twilight, and I had 
not got above a quarter of a mile from my hotel when I 
was knocked down by two men; one pinioned my arms, the other 
rifled my pockets. Now, they contained my pocket-book, which 
was full of valuable papers, my purse and chronometer watch, 
which had been presented to me when I left the 20th Hussars. 
For the money I didn’t care a jot, for the watch and pocket-book 
I did. The affair occupied scarcely a moment: I had no time to 
think, but I picked myself up and ran after the thieves.” 

* Didn’t you call for help?” 

“No; I was too wary a bird for that,” he answered. “ My 
shouts would most likely have summoned help for them—not for 
me. I took to my legs on impulse; if I had reflected I should 
have let them go, for an unarmed man is no match for a pair of 
armed ruffians, to whom robbery and murder is an every-day trade 
—they might have turned on the moment and stabbed me to 
death, but they didn’t. As I ran they faced about and one 
came towards me, holding out my watch and pocket-book, which 
with a polite bow he placed in my hand!* That is the end of it. 
Now I can’t call a fellow like that a thief.” 

‘‘ What else? He stole your money.” 

“But returned what I valued more than money—things that 
mere money never could have replaced.” 

“The fellows they are after now are of quite a different species,” 





* A fact, 
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observed one. ‘The rumour goes that they are the same gang 
who have been carrying on their villainous game in the country 
round about Algiers. The last was, I believe, a crime of special 
atrocity. They decoyed two American gentlemen to the remains 
of a dilapidated old monastery near Bjarzik, and there robbed and 
murdered them. No doubt the United States will take the 
matter up. They say that Algeria got too hot for them, so that 
they returned to Greece.” 

“ Bjarzik !” repeated Mrs. Hawtrey, her bright colour paling as 
she spoke to her husband in a low voice. ‘ Why, Harry, that was 
the very place I went to in my dream !” 

“‘ Why, yes, so it was,” he answered. 

“And it was that very place, too, you told me that dreadful 
man had suggested to you for your next excursion! There, 
don’t talk of it, Harry ; it makes me nervous to think of that. I 
am sure my dream was sent as a warning, and we had a narrow 
escape from something dreadful !” 

The next day a rumour reached the city that some of the 
brigands had been caught, among them the chief of the band. 
They were on the way thither, and would reach Athens before 
nightfall. 

It chanced to be a féte day, and towards the dusk of the even- 
ing, when the streets were thronged with a gaily-dressed multi- 
tude, streamers flying, music playing, a whisper ran like wildfire 
through the streets. The tramp of soldiers was heard ; presently 
they came in sight with the captured brigands in their midst. The 
guests crowded out of the hotel and swarmed upon the balcony to 
watch the cavalcade pass by. A tall man in the centre of the 
group lifted his head and regarded them with a defiant scowl, 
which changed to as equally defiant a smile as he caught sight of 
the Hawtreys among the company of gazers, and he raised his 
manacled hands in the attempted mockery of a salute. Mrs. 
Hawtrey leaned forward ; her face flushed crimson; she grasped 
her husband’s arm tightly as she recognized in the captive 
brigand the pale-faced Leonides, who had roused her antipathy 
the year before! In due time he, with the rest of his gang, was 
tried, condemned and executed. 

After this time Colonel Hawtrey observed his wife grew ab- 
stracted and absent-minded and inquired the cause. 

“Well, Harry, I hardly like to tell you,” she answered ; “ but 
the fact is—well, I should like to go to Bjarzik. I shall not rest 
till I have seen it. We have plenty of time and may as well go 
there as anywhere else.” 

Accordingly they headed the yacht towards Algiers, and duly 
landing they took a carriage for Bjarzik. 

They travelled bodily, precisely, exactly as the lady had travelled, 
or believed she had travelled, spiritually the year before, along the 
same road, through the wide dreary waste lands, till they came to 
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the very scene of her strange dream! There was the desolate 
spot, exactly as she had described it, the ruined monastery, the 
heap of stones, the tower with—yes—there was actually a man 
and a woman (poor, harmless peasants they chanced to be in this 
case) standing in the low arched doorway ! 

This extraordinary coincidence set the colonel thinking. He 
did not believe in occult influences, and knew nothing of the 
mystic side of life, but he was silent; it is only the ignorant who 
laugh at things they don’t understand. He was a sensible man 
and kept things in his heart and pondered over them. 

He had small doubt now that the fascinating Leonides had 
intended to decoy both him and his wife to that lonely ruin for 
purposes of robbery or worse—a fate from which they had been 
saved by some occult agency beyond his comprehension. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ANGEL WITH THE DRAWN SWORD. 


ro. did not forget her promise. At the same time the 

Hills stuck to their determination of on no account sufferin 
Cherry Norton to cross the polluted threshold of Whitehall. The 
determination was not rendered less inflexible by the simple 
fact that the little girl was not provided either with clothes 
or attendance which could make her paying a visit to a cousin 
domiciled in a palace a fit proceeding. As the mountain would 
not go to Mahomet, Mahomet went to the mountain. Frances. 
now and again went to the Hills’, where there was no family obli- 
gation on her to go, at considerable personal sacrifice, since the- 
City home of the impoverished merchant, with its crowd of poorl 
clad, poorly-fed children, was not at the best a cheerful dwelling, 
and she was constantly exposed to the fierce diatribes of the 
master of the house, with the depressing accompaniment of Mrs. 
Hill’s peevish murmurs and complaints. Once or twice Frances 
succeeded in carrying off Cherry, with a child or two from whom 
she could not be rid, for a drive in a borrowed coach; or she got 
consent for the girl and the children to meet and walk with her, 
before any gay company were abroad, in Hyde Park. Then the 
children played about, and Frances and Cherry strolled or sat on 
a bench together, Cherry listening entranced to her companion’s 
vivacious descriptions of the fairyland splendour of the court, its 
balls and banquets, games and gambols, while Frances was amused 
in turn by the quaint womanliness of Cherry’s comments. 

Sometimes the pair talked of Holywell, of Bab and little Sal, 
of nutting and blackberry-gathering in the lanes on the autumn 
afternoons, of making their way through hedge and thicket, and 
climbing the trees to see, unseen themselves, company go by, of 
playing “hide and seek” in the stack-yard under the rising moon. 
Frances would laugh with a greater abandonment than Cherry at 
these lingering recollections of Cherry’s visit. 
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“Cousin,” said Cherry, after a brief pause in one of those con- 
versations, and as she spoke she fixed great, awed, rather than 
scared eyes on her lively, restless companion, who would always 
be plucking at the posy in her dress, or setting right one of the 
soft fair curls on her shoulders, or, if she could find nothing else 
to do, tickling Cherry’s slightly-peaked chin with a blade of grass, 
“have you heard what people do say, that an angel with a sword 
half-drawn hath been seen in the sky over Westminster, and that 
when the plague which is come from Amsterdam and lighted at 
Greenwich, and now be broke out in Drury Lane, has fair hold of 
London, then the angel will draw his sword full and stretch it out 
from Westminster to the Tower, till the day of the Lord’s ven- 
geance is fulfilled ?” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Frances quickly, “I don’t believe a word of it. 
Uncle Hill is always denouncing his neighbours and calling down 
judgments on them. T’other day it was the blazing comet, and 
now it is this avenging angel. You did not see the angel, now did 

ou, Cherry ?” creeping nearer to her companion. 

“No, I did not,” admitted Cherry candidly, “ but I did see a 
closed house with a red cross on the door, and the words writ 
beneath, ‘ Lord have mercy upon us.’ And do you know, Cousin 
Frances, if Uncle Hill is good at denouncing, as you say, he do 
also pray powerfully for the poor sick people. Sure that is 
right and acceptable in the sight of God, though it may be wrong 


—I know not—to hold dancing to be a grievous sin, and to believe 
that a judgment will descend on this country because of the on- 
goings in the great houses and the riots in the village inns, which 
were once put down with a high hand.” 

“ And a pretty doleful nation we were then, as I have heard 
say,” declared Frances, “and not by a — way so innocent a one 


as your Baptists and Anabaptists would have people persuaded. 
Why, what harm was it to dress a May-pole with flowers and caper 
round it, ay, or to roast an ox and drink a stoup of wine or a can 
of ale to the king’s health? It was sometimes the only capering 
the lads and lasses had in the course of the year ; and the starving 
goodies and gaffers were all the better for the broken meat that 
was left of the ox, and the dregs of the stoups and cans. Why, 
the Puritans grudged the poor bodies and the rest of the world 
good cheer even at Christmas. Thou wouldst not agree with 
them there ?” : 

“No,” said Cherry, with her youthful sedateness, “but I 
would not have people capering the one moment and cursing 
and fighting the next; and I would not have them starving at 
all, but happy and thankful, with enough to eat the whole year 
round,” 

“‘Oh, but they could not be so unreasonable as to expect that,” 
remarked Frances carelessly; “that would be too good for this 
world. And about the unfortunate plague-stricken wretches ; the 
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weather is hot, and there is bound to be sickness, but I do reckon the 
most of it is clean fright. What are doctors good for if they can’t 
discover a cure for a bout of fever, a sore throat and a spot or two 
under the arm or elsewhere on the body? It ain’t as if it were 
the smallpox, or falling sickness, or a tympany or a horn like a 
cow’s growing out of the head. Then I would not ask them to do 
impossibles. But what hindereth them to get the better of a sore 
throat little worse than a thrush to begin with? It is my humble 
opinion it is half fudge, and the doctors themselves are making 
all this noise to fright people, get patients, and magnify their 
leech-craft when they choose to practise it.” 

** But they would not let the people die,” remonstrated Cherry. 
“TI am not very wise, as Uncle and Aunt Hill are constantly 
telling me for my good; I cannot speak like those who know 
better, yet the doctors die themselves of the disease in token of 
their sincerity. Methinks, cousin, it is taking too much upon 
ourselves that are weak, frail, and helpless in every great 
calamity to pretend that we ought to be able to master the 
plague because it is no worse to begin with than a dizziness, 
a smarting and swelling at the back of the tongue, and a rising 
and discolouring of a flesh lump, when we know all the time that 
God Almighty deals with small things as well as with great, and 
can make the least no less than the biggest the instruments of 
His wrath or His mercy.” 

“You're getting infected with the talk of the Hills’ house,” 
protested Frances, shaking her head with its plumed hat; “soon 
you'll be a great deal too good for keeping me company; I won’t 
say I'll be sorry then, for I must tell you if there is a thing I 
cannot abide, it is a saint.” 

“Oh! what have I done,” cried Cherry in dismay, “that you 
should think I set myself up to find fault with you—you who are 
so good and kind, who have so much, are such a fine lady and 
yet can find the time and the will to seek me out and notice me? 
That you should think I am seeking to impose on you as a saint ; 
me, who am only a silly, stupid girl with a sulky temper—till I 
tempt you to cast scorn on the real saints who are to possess the 
earth and rule the world ?” 

“ Never mind,” said Frances, mollified by Cherry’s distress, “ I 
dare swear you belong to them, and I for one will not object to 
your reign. I'll come bound you have not a sulky temper; sure 
that is one of Aunt Hill’s cross speeches. You're only too sub- 
missive, and too much of a patient Grizel little wench. If I 
were in Speedwell Lane shouldn’t I smack the small fry right 
and left, and give a bit of my mind to their worshipful 
elders ? ” 

“ No, no,” cried Cherry with conviction, “ not when they gave 
you all you had, sharing: the little that was left to them with 
you. Never.” 
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“Well, well; have it any way you like,” said Frances with airy 
indifference, “I'll not quarrel with you. As for this plague, even 
at the worst nobody pretends it is more deadly than it were in 
King James’s time, and men are all these years the wiser than 
their grandfathers to cope with the pest. Thou wilt see it will 
go as it has come, and we’ll soon hear no more on’t.” 

But as a matter of fact though the plague did go as it came 
and men heard no more of it and soon forgot in the hurry of life, 
with all its passing interests and occupations, the awful, paralyz- 
ing visitation, the visitor did not depart before it had reached a 
greater height than the ravages of any pestilence before or since 
spread desolation in England. Every house in whole streets bore 
the fatal red cross, and the piteous appeal to the pity of heaven 
for the misery of earth. The dismal cry, “ Bring out your dead,” 
accompanied the rumbling of the dead-carts, broke in on the 
silence of night and awoke the slumbering echoes in the once 
crowded and noisy thoroughfares. Uncoffined corpses were hurled 
in heaps into pits, opened for the purpose in Bunhill Fields. Two 
women were met weeping, staggering under the burden of a 
man in his coffin; other coffins with their tenants lay out for- 
saken in waste places. From six to eight thousand persons 
died in London of the horrible disease in one week, while at 
least a hundred thousand persons perished in England. Such of 
the population as could flee for their lives deserted the stricken 
city, and grass began to grow in its markets and exchanges. 

At an early stage of the calamity the court removed to Hamp- 
ton Court, while the plague followed like Hans Holbein’s grinning 
skeleton Death, on the swaggering, tripping heels of grooms-of-the 
chamber and maids-of-honour. 

The next move was to the sweet fresh air of Salisbury, as yet un- 
contaminated, and so unsubdued was the spirit of both travellers 
and spectators, gathered to witness the departure, that Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, who was of course well to the front, could remark with a 
little spurt of enthusiasm, “ But it was pretty to see the young 
pretty ladies dressed like men, in velvet coats, caps with ribands 
just like men’s.” At another page of the wonderful diary he be- 
wailed “the trailing petticoats” as the only detail which marred 
the masculine attire. It was, in fact, the first version of the 
modern: riding-habit in which the rivals of little, fair, fresh, 
splendidly healthy young Frances must have found it hard to 
distance her by their most languishing or most stately airs. 
At the same time she had been forced to unsay her words in 
retreating before the ghastly foe, though it is doubtful whether, 
if left to herself, she would not sooner have faced him and 
bidden him do his worst than yielded an inch of ground to 
his terrors; she succeeded in seeing Cherry Norton again both 
before Frances went with the others to Hampton Court and 
after she returned from Salisbury in the train of he : mistress, 
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the Duchess of York, on their way to join the Duke at 
York. 

On the first occasion the meeting was at the head of Speedwell 
Lane, to which Frances had summoned her little gossip, the maid- 
of-honour being on horseback in company with several ladies and 
gentlemen and a few attendants in the ducal liveries. The party 
had been forced to come into the City upon a ducal errand, and 
were making their way westward again as fast as possible. They 
had only consented to ride slowly for ten minutes or so, till a 
volatile, self-willed young lady inquired in the most perfunctory 
manner after the welfare of an uncle and aunt with their house- 
hold, and then cantered on and rejoined the others. 

Cherry looked quite well in the midst of the prevailing sick- 
ness, and in spite of the stench of the expiring embers of the 
tar-barrel which was burned nightly, to hide other stenches, at 
the street corner to the delight of all the remaining rabble of 
the district. She looked more than well; she had a pleased, 
proud, important air. ‘ Cousin,” she said, “I won’t keep youa 
minute, but I’ve great news for you: I’m to be left in charge— 
think of that, Cousin Frances! not only of the house, but of 
Uncle Hill, while Aunt Hill goes with the children to his sister 
Whittaker’s at Islington.” 

“But she is not going to leave a child like you alone here ?” 
cried Frances, reining up her pony with a jerk, so that it began 
to prance a little. 

“Cousin Frances, Cousin Frances, take care,” shrieked Cherry, 
for she was not accustomed to horses and their ways. “Oh! will 
you not light and let me hold her till she is quiet?” and in 
spite of her face, white and quivering with fright, she would have 
stepped forward and caught the bridle. 

“Let alone, Cherry, and stand back. I can take care of 
myself, be thankful. Dost think I want a little cockaigne 
lass, who hath not been three times mounted in her life, to 
guide my pony? Why, what a conceit thou must have of 
thyself!” 

Cherry hung her head. “I don’t think it was that,” she said 
humbly, “ but it did seem that if aught happened, it would be of 
less moment if it were to me than to you.” 

“Nothing is going to happen, you goose; but I do say it is 
monstrous of Aunt Hill to go away at such a time and leave 
you here.” 

‘She says she can trust me,” explained Cherry, drawing herself 
up with a little innocent satisfaction. ‘She could not be easy 
in her mind to go away and nobody left to look after Uncle Hill, 
who cannot go because of the business; though, between you 
and me, cousin, the business was at a standstill long before the 
plague came, but perchance it is all the worse to leave it so,” she 
ended simply. 
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“It is monstrous to leave you,” repeated Frances indignantly. 
“I could that my father and sister Bab were here; not that I 
would wish them to run any risk, neither. How can Uncle Hill 
allow it ?” , 

“He is not very agreeable to the arrangement,” owned the 
juvenile chatelaine reluctantly. “He says it is too much respon- 
sibility for one so young. I might get a scare and fall sick on his 
hands, and what would he do then? He would much rather 
manage for himself, but that isn’t to be thought of for a 
moment ; Aunt Hill would lose all the good of the change and 
the country air. Uncle Hill would forget to take his meals, or 
he would read all the time he ate, and so get no good of his food. 
Then he would fall ill, though not of the plague. It is all right, 
indeed, indeed it is, cousin.” 

“No, it is all wrong,” said Frances gloomily, biting the handle 
of her whip. 

‘I’m vexed I broached the matter if you are to fret about it,” 
went on Cherry regretfully. “It was my pride, as you say. 
But why should you all make such an ado? I shan’t get a scare; 
I’m used to sick people, Cousin Peter and Aunt Hill, and Uncle 
Hill when he has the rheum. I’ve helped to nurse them, though 
I could not do them so much good as I wished. And this sum- 
mer, when I was going Aunt Hill’s errands, I’ve passed scores of 
people sick with the plague in chairs and coaches so long as the 
magistrates and the doctors would let them be lifted to be taken 
to their own parishes and homes. I have seen the poor creatures 
who were recovering sitting with plaisters on their sores begging 
in the streets, shunned by all. And do you know,” Cherry pro- 
ceeded, with a mixture of awe and excitement in her voice, 
“when I had to go again to Master Gomfrey’s for a powder for 
Peter and was kept late as before, me and Will came up with one 
of the earlier dead carts, and we had to walk after it, we could 
not help ourselves, and see the bodies carried out. But they did 
me and Will no harm, poor dead bodies! we were none the worse. 
T shan’t fall sick, I’m strong. If I were to feel it coming on,’ 
added the little girl half dreamily, half wearily, “ methinks I’d 
just. creep away out of the road and not trouble Uncle Hill or 
anybody, and there would be an end of me here and little fuss— 
why should there be ? for I would be gone out of people’s way, to 
a better world,” finished Cherry with the strangest, most patheti- 
cally unchildlike resignation. d 

“IT cannot stop another minute,” said Frances hurriedly. “I 
see they’re turning back for me, and we were forbidden to tarry; 
while they only took the last turn to oblige me. But I'll come 
back ; I'll tell her Grace ; she hath a good heart and is no coward, 
she'll give me leave for a month. I shan’t.go to Hampton Court. 
Sooner than you should bide alone—for Uncle Hill must be absent 
often—not that his presence is a great comfort—in that .great 
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dreary hole by yourself, a little wench like you, no older than 
sister Bab, I’ll come and bide with you and be denounced and 
doomed every hour of the twelve; I don’t mind being denounced 
and I don’t mind the plague.” 

“That would never do,” protested Cherry energetically. “If 
any ill happened to you, who are so beautiful and happy and 
much thought of, like a princess yourself in the palace, your 
friends down at Holywell, who were kind to me, would never 
forgive me; I would never, never forgive myself. What have I 
said to egg you on to make this offer, which is just like you? 
I'll do very well, Cousin Frances; I’m not to be left all by 
myself—did I lead you on to think so? Nay, then I misled you 
without meaning it. Will Curl’s mother is to sleep in the house, 
and I can have her whenever I want her. Master Whittaker is 
to look in when he is in town, and see how Uncle Hill and me 
get on. There, go, go, cousin, to thy friends, and do not waste 
another thought on me.” 

Frances had to go clattering over the uneven stones, shaking 
her head discontentedly, though she was somewhat reassured by 
what she had been told of Will Curl’s mother and Master 
Whittaker as available allies. On second thoughts she was aware 
that it would not be practicable for her to join the girl in their 
uncle’s house in Speedwell Lane, and rejoin the court: much 
licence was permitted, but not of this kind. Madam Jennings 
would be bitterly incensed by any collapse of Frances’s court 
favour, and in truth Frances herself would be loth to imperil it.’ 
She had a high courage of a purely worldly kind, but she was 
totally destitute of the heroic self-sacrificing spirit and the long- 
suffering faith of Cherry Norton. When it came to the point 
Frances was not sorry that her offer must fall to the ground. 
She did not relish penance, and it would have been no slight 
penance for her to spend a month, nay a week, in her uncle’s: 
house, even with the Duchess’s full permission, and a return to 
court at the end of the visit to the City. 

‘But to show that Frances did not forget the girl who had done 
her a service, whom she had promised to befriend, and who, 
though she might favour Bab as Frances fancied, was certainly 
very unlike herself, the young maid-of-honour wrote once and 
again to her cousin’s cousin from Hampton Court and Salisbury. 
It did not matter so far as her writing was concerned, that she 
could have no answer to her letter, since she dared not run the 
risk of having a reply sent to her by any of the carriers who still 
travelled on the’roads from the City to the sojourn of the court. 
As for the King’s and the Duke’s messengers they had more im- 
portant business on hand than to carry girls’ letters. 

Bat'Frances must have an assurance whether poor little Cherry 
were alive or dead before she, Frances, had the heart to start on 
her travels. For the expedition to York, which she was about- to 
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undertake in royal company, was nearly as remote and precarious 
for a young woman to make at that date, as a visit to Lapland or 
a sojourn in Siberia would be in the present generation. York 
itself was all very well, a highly-civilized town, with a cathedral, 
a castle, and above all a garrison; but the roads and rivers, the 
moors and marshes which lay between, and the company that 
might be met! True Frances travelled with great company and 
shared their exemptions and privileges. No chance of inns being 
found too full for the Duchess of York and her suite. The country 
houses, castles, courts and manors far and near, whatever shade of 
politics their owners might profess, were at her service. No 
chance of horses failing her even if her leaders fell lame or her 
next relay broke down. No need for alarm where footpads were 
concerned when so many gentlemen with their servants rode on 
in front of the coaches, or formed their rear-guard. But granted 
all these advantages, great company had also its disadvantages. 
People’s memories were sometimes inconveniently long. Royalty 
had not been treated with great respect in the previous genera- 
tion. What had become of all the fierce Fifth Monarchy men, the 
gloomy followers of Vane, the writers of such tracts as “ Slaying 
no murder”? They might have been driven into holes and 
corners, hunted and shot down, hanged and quartered, but they 
could hardly have been utterly extirpated. They must be hard 
up and desperate. What would suit them better than to waylay 
the daughter of the treacherous, malignant Clarendon, the wife 
of the tool of the Scarlet Woman James Stewart, and send her 
and her flaunting minions where better people had gone before 
them, while their pomps and luxuries became the spoil of God’s 
people ? 

It was the month of August, when the air in London was 
heaviest and foulest, and the number of plague victims had 
reached its climax. But along with the realization of what the 
disease could do had come the comparative familiarity which 
hardens to danger, even when it does not breed contempt. Some- 
body had to do the necessary work of life even when there was 
risk in doing it. Sundry possessions of the Duchess of York and 
her ladies, which could not well be intrusted to servants, were 
wanted from St. James’s and Whitehall, for the journey to the 
north. Frances Jennings volunteered to go to town with a trusty 
lady-of-the-bedchamber of mature years, and get what was re- 
quired, the two ladies being hedged about with medical precautions 
and furnished with a guard of servants. 

Where was the use of writing more letters to which she could 
receive no answer? One afternoon Frances took the daring and 
not particularly straightforward resolution of paying a private visit 
to the City, no less than to Whitehall. She would keep it a 
secret from her duenna, neither would she admit the world into 
her confidence. She would wear one of the masks which ladies 
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far more proper and prudish than Mrs. Jennings had ever shown 
herself, put on when they went incognito to amuse themselves in 
the mixed company in Spring Gardens or in Hyde Park. She 
would take boat from the palace stairs to that one of the City 
stairs which was nearest Speedwell Lane, from which she and Mrs. 
Henrietta Maria Price had been rowed on the eventful evening 
when they played at being orange girls. Barges were reckoned 
less liable to carry infection than hackney coaches, therefore a 
barge was preferable on this occasion. And when she had landed 
she would run along to her Uncle Hill’s, where she had made an 
appointment with Cherry in one of the letters to which there could 
come no answer. Frances would see for herself whether Cherry 
were alive or dead. If the former, as the visitor was fain to hope, 
the lady in the mask, though Frances had bidden Cherry expect 
her cousin, might have the satisfaction of beginning by mystify- 
ing the little girl. It has been already said that all through 
her life Frances had an innate, apparently ineradicable, taste 
for mystifications, disguises and secrets. However, her present 
stratagem was soon arrested and brought toa conclusion. She 
had only got as far as the Water-gate in the fulfilment of her in- 
tention, when she found herself anticipated. A small boat rowed 
by two lads, and containing in addition to them one hooded little 
figure, was being paddled about, a yard or two from the steps. The 
moment Frances appeared, though she had on her mask and was 
wrapped in a loose cloak, which further concealed her dainty 
person, the other small figure started up causing the boat to rock 
perilously, but she was so intent on what she had to do that she 
did not seem to mind the rocking. ‘Cousin, don’t come any 
nearer,” called a sweet treble voice. ‘There is a case of the 
plague in our lane. I am here to warn you; I thought you would 
take this way ; you must not venture to the City. Will Curl here 
and his brother have rowed me up, and we must get back with the 
tide, else Uncle Hill and Will’s mother, who do not know where 
we are, will miss us and be concerned about us. ‘Take care of 
yourself, kind cousin, and don’t trouble about me. I’m all right. 
Good-bye and God speed you; give you a pleasant journey and a 
happy life, with a peaceful ending, and an entrance into a better 
world beyond death.” 

“Oh! me, Cherry, why do you say all that as if we were never 
to meet again?” cried Frances in a lamentable voice—for her. 

‘No, no, cousin, I did not mean that,” protested the little 
woman, and she made a sign to her rowers to tarry a minute 
longer. ‘ Didst not hear me say I was well and so is Uncle Hill, 
and we have good tidings from my aunt and the ehildren at 
Islington? God hath a care of us all wherever we be; only, as 
Uncle Hill says, it is well to be prepared, for one never knows ; so 
I say not only good-bye, but God bless you, dear Cousin Frances, 
both now and always. Yes, we'll meet again, never fear, some 
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day. Even if the one were to lose the other here, and the one 
were but an insignificant, foolish maid of tender years, still 
eternity is too long for us to miss each other in.” 

Cherry was looking up to Frances where she stood on the stairs, 
and as the young girl threw back her head, her hood fell off and 
exposed her short, clustering curls and innocent, soft face, lit up 
with such a sweet pure light, like that of the moonbeams, as 
Frances had never before beheld on a human face. 

“That is not true,” called down Frances—she spoke sharply, 
with a momentary pain in her voice. ‘Thou art far better 
and wiser than me, though the fools of men who pretend to 
be my ‘servants’ cry up my wit. I don’t know anybody a bit 
like thee except Bab, whom God keep safe for our father’s sake, 
down at St. Albans. Cherry, Cherry, I can’t part with you like 
this, and the plague at your very door! Bid your rowers put you 
out and I’ll contrive somehow to get you sent away from London 
into safer quarters before I go north.” 

“What! Desert Uncle Hill and Mrs. Curl, and betray the 
trust Aunt Hill put in me?” cried Cherry in tones of reproach 
amounting to horror. “I could not do that even for you. That 
would be to expose myself to worse than death in order to escape 
death—a bad bargain. And I must not even die unless God will 
it, and if He will it what could save me, though I were with the 
court at Salisbury or with you at York?” 

‘I told you that you were smitten with what goes on in yonder 
house.” It was Frances’s turn to reproach the rejector of her pro- 
posal gloomily, though, to do Mrs. Jennings justice, there was more 
of sadness in the gloom than of the anger with which she generally 
met any opposition to her will. This moderation might be partly 
due to a rising consciousness on her part that in accordance with 
a custom of hers, she had spoken faster than she had any warrant 
to speak. If Cherry had taken her at her word Frances would 
have been at a loss to keep it, unless one of those obsequious 
servants of hers—Dick Talbot or another—had started up con- 
veniently on the spot and at the instant, and she had commanded 
him on the pain of her perpetual displeasure to provide a fit 
refuge and a sure escort for Cherry. And there would have been 
objections to that course also. 

But Frances was not going to hint at this halt in her purpose. 
She only’ repeated: “ Yes, that is it; you are smitten, child; 
though I trow it is only the good part of their dismal doctrines 
that sticks to you. And I was going to bring you such a big 
bottle of plague water,” continued Frances, taking it out from 
under her cloak and holding it up in further protest. “It hath 
been in such request lately that the doctors cannot make it fast 
enough, even people of the first quality cannot always procure 
a little phial full, and you will not let me get within arm’s 
length of you, that you may take it.” 
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“ Thank you, thank you, cousin, with all my heart,” said Cherry 

tefully. ‘I shall be so pleased to have it, for more than my- 
self. Sure, Mrs. Curl’s sister and Master Whittaker have been 
nigh distraught since they came down the lane this morning or 
ever they were aware of the shut-up house with the red cross on 
the door. They do want comfort. Prithee, Cousin Frances, put 
the bottle down on the steps and retreat within the gate, if you 
will, where you can wait and spy us coming back to fetch it, 
before anybody else knows such a cordial is going a begging. 
Uncle Hill did read of the plague-stricken in country places, that 
charitable souls carry them food and drink and put down the plates 
and porringers on window-sills, or walls, or rocks on the moors 
that: the sick and those who wait on them may not run the risk 
of starvation. It will be like to them. Or,” went on Cherry, her 
really vivid imagination taking a farther flight and her eyes 
sparkling with animation, “ Will Curl here may represent some 
sworn champion of an imprisoned princess who is defying the 
enchanter that hath beguiled her into his castle, or the dragon 
that hath got her into his den.” 

In spite of her old-fashionedness and helpfulness, Cherry 
Norton was in some respects very young for her years—a whole 
lifetime younger than Bab down at Holywell. She made her 
excursion into fairyland with a swift change of mood and a 
sudden glee suggestive of youth. A peal of silvery laughter 
burst unexpectedly from her rosy lips, and the lads in the 
boat, who only half followed the allusion, felt it incumbent on 
them, to grin broadly in order to bear their little mistress 
company. 

The other girl, who was not so much older than Cherry in 
years, while Frances knew so very much more—so much she 
would have been better not to have known—of the sorrier side 
of life under its gorgeous gilding, put her veto on such child- 
ishness, , 

“ Nonsense,” she said in her smart, glib matter-of-factness. “I 
wonder to hear you, Cherry. Of course there are no such persons 
or animals neither as enchanters or dragons. And for princesses, 
they are very much the same as other people—not so good often,” 
and Frances bridled with her beautiful throat and simpered 
behind her mask. 

Cherry had sobered down again as fast as she had brightened 
up, not so much because of Frances’s speech as in recalling the 
circumstances which surrounded her. She instinctively folded her 
small hands and shook her hooded head till the hood dropped 
half over her face. 

“It is not for nought that Uncle Hill cries out against light- 
mindedness. It, would be more beseeming, if it were not over 
presumptuous, to compare the Thames to the brook. Cherith, and 
the frightened. forlorn citizens to the great prophet Elijah, and 
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you, cousin, to one of the ravens who were sent to fetch him bread 
and meat.” 

“Lord! Cherry, it is not over polite to even me to a raven,” 
protested Frances indignantly. “If it were you yourself, now, in 
that dangling hood, you might be made to match with a hooded 
crow. That were not so far amiss.” 

“Don’t laugh, Cousin Frances,” said Cherry solemnly, shocked 
as at a piece of profanity. But she could not resist the pretty 
piece of play which Frances made of the proceeding. She 
withdrew and hid herself, and peeped out with her masked face 
to watch the performance of the boat’s being pulled up close to the 
stair and the bottle of plague water snatched from the step, as if 
it had been a merry game and no deadly sickness in the land. 
Thus the cousins parted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOLIATH AND DAVID. 


FRANCES entered with the greatest zest on her travels. She had 
all the keen curiosity and lively interest of a vivacious spirit 
which has seen little or nothing of the world beyond the court 
end of London and a little corner of Hertfordshire, not to speak 
of a Kent or a Surrey watering-place, or of a brief flight into 
Wiltshire. 

The expedition to York meant many days’ travel in a caval- 
cade of coaches and waggons with a retinue of horsemen, every 
gentleman and his servant wearing swords by their sides and 
pistols in their holsters. The road, even though it was one of 
the main roads to the north, was rough enough at many points. 
It ran between country fields where the harvest work was going 
on, in spite of the plague, but came to a standstill that sturdy 
yeomen and brown reapers might gape and stare and hurrah at 
the sight of the fine company. Rude villages were left behind, 
and so were trim market towns with their authorities hurrying 
to do honour to royalty, though it did not come in the sacred 
person of either King or Queen, but only in the personable 
enough guise of Hyde, the Chancellor’s daughter, who had 
succeeded in marrying the Duke of York. Well, well, every dog 
hath its day; it was her day, and she was mighty clever in 
queening it and in holding out a plump white hand to be kissed, 
though some of the country gentlemen who came trooping up 
bethought them of their fathers who had fallen at Worcester, or 
Newbury, or Copreddy Bridge, with little regard had at this time 
of day, for their bloody deaths and loss of worldly goods, for church 
and king. These old Cavaliers would not have thought twice of 
walking into a room before her Grace’s father, or of causing him 
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to stand waiting while they paid their suit to Rupert, or had 
their word with Newcastle or Derby. 

When every day had carried with it as much fatigue as it 
could conveniently hold, there was the stoppage for the night at 
the inn or the country house selected for the honour. Then 
followed the ceremonious entrance heralded by obsequious land- 
lord and landlady, or deferential host and hostess, through rows 
of servants, or files of the junior members of the family and 
groups of all the simple folk, who had rushed to look at what—a 
stately duchess or a fair maid-of-honour ? What came next was less 
dignified but more diverting—the examining into the extem- 
porised accommodation, with the fun to be got out of its make- 
shifts and failures, by a light heart and a witty tongue. 

The meals were shorn of much of their usual forms and cere- 
monies and accompanied by grotesque substitutes for state chairs, 
daises, canopies, silver plate, while the public still looked on 
duly impressed by the ridiculous travesty, which Frances alleged 
would have made a horse laugh. What did it matter when appe- 
tites had never been better or laughter more easily provoked ? it 
all came under the head of the day’s enjoyment, to Frances at 
least. 

Ample provision was made for amusement, about which people 
were peculiarly solicitous in that generation, as if to make up for 
the spell of enforced strictness under the Puritans, or as if men 
and women feared to allow themselves five minutes’ leisure to think. 
It was not that the Duchess required to be constantly tickled, 
or could not employ herself rationally—witness her commendable 
attempt to write the Duke’s memoirs from his journals, in order 
to present him in a more favourable light than surrounded him 
to the people whom he would one day be called upon to govern. 
But “ Hyde’s daughter” was far too shrewd a woman to run 
counter to the temper of the time in her dealings with the public. 
Besides, who knew but that the absence of frivolity might be 
counted a sign of her plebeian origin, to which she was sensitive, 
after the illustrious examples given in that reign of gamblers and 
dancers, hunters of moths and builders of card-houses ? 

The Duchess was punctilious in keeping up an atmosphere of 
gaiety, however tired she might be of it, as well as of her journey. 
It was not a question of private taste with her any longer, she 
was a public personage, bound to provide her satellites with what 
they craved for. She gave receptions to such provincial company 
as chose to wait upon her, at appropriate intervals of so-called 
rest. Even in her household circle, which she carried about with 
her, card-tables were set out nightly as a matter of course, verses 
Were spouted, town songs were sung. The patter of the child’s 
game, “I love my love,” with all the letters of the alphabet, which, 
after all, is said to have had a political significution, was not 
forgotten. Dancing was indulged in when there was space for 
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dancing. None of the so-called refinements and solaces of life 
were omitted by those who were there to entertain and to be 
entertained until, since it was a case of noblesse oblige, the 
actors, from the greatest to the least, were ready to sink with 
exhaustion. 
. The energies of sixteen are not easily exhausted, especially 
when they are employed in the chase after novelty and pleasure. 
And Frances was the life of the party, though its head, the 
Duchess, was no inferior travelling companion. She was clever 
and spirituelle, and possessed an admirable faculty which many 
clever people cannot claim—she “had such a discernment of 
merit that she always distinguished it in another.” She found 
out and brought to light the best that was in her neighbour, 
unless that neighbour happened to be the Duchess’s enemy ; for 
Anne Hyde or Anne Stewart, so generous and friendly to her 
friends, so forbearing to her little court, was “a bad enemy.” She 
had been carefully brought up, was well informed and had seen 
the world, both in the Low Countries and in France, when she 
herself was no more than a maid-of-honour, required to have her 
wits about her and to be complacent and agreeable to her mistress 
and her.fellow-servants. She had served a valuable apprenticeship, 
the fruits of which were visible. She might carry it with rather 
too high a hand on her promotion, maintain too great state, incur 
the charges of pride and extravagance in the ordering of her house- 
hold, but she was a woman “ of parts,” according to the old phrase ; 
she could not fail to be an intelligent leader. It belonged to her 
duty in the station to which she was called to show a carriage 
and conversation worthy of it; and it belonged no less to the 
carriage and conversation to improve the occasion by taking 
the principal advantages of travel and extending them to her 
retainers. It was not the Duchess of York’s fault, it was.a result 
of the low standard of the time, that her young maids-of-honour, 
to whom she was a good mistress, were not as sensible as they 
were lively. She would have had them study the landscape, note 
the agricultural features of the different counties, investigate the 
trade products of the towns, recall the historical episodes in con- 
nection with this or that river or moor or castle. But these 
young women and their squires were not to be future queens and 
kings, and if the rising generation decline to be wise their diplo- 
matic guardians have no resource save to leave them to their 
folly. If the guardians are very diplomatic they will even stoop to 
be amused by the folly and to appear to join in it. Thus Frances’ 
nimble, flippant tongue had free scope and her wild sallies were 
the most popular of all—more popular, her Grace was fain to 
admit to herself with a little grimace and a dry smile, than her 
sagest speeches. 

Arrived at York, there was an extensive field for enjoyment with- 
out the drawbacks, make light of them as you will, of travelling 
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fatigues and inconveniences. The party were well, even sump- 
tuously lodged. The dignitaries of the cathedral—to which, by- 
the-by, the Duchess alone made several visits—the magnates of 
the country round flocked to pay their respects to the Duke and 
Duchess, who were, so far as people could judge, their future 
sovereigns. The Duke, who had as great an ambition to be a 
general as to be an admiral, though he was without qualification 
for the former office, gave great attention to the military men in 
the castle and town, had them out, reviewed them after a system 
of his own, feasted them and was feasted by them. He sought to 
get on good terms with both gentle and simple, ill-suited as he 
was to play a popular part. He entered largely into north country 
sports and games in accordance with the season of the year. 
There were coursing matches and hawking matches, games of 
bowls and tennis, with card-playing and dancing to fill up the 
intervals. 

The ladies assisted at the coursing and hawking, looked on at 
the bowls and the tennis, while as for the dancing, it could not go 
on without fair partners.. Altogether, Mrs. Jennings had a very 
good and gay time of it. It was a matter of course that Frances, 
who had so many “servants” always at her command, should 
carry a few with her just to keep her hand in where the business 
of ordering about these troublesome appendages, teasing and 
tyrranising over them and preventing them from falling foul of 
each other was in question. It was also natural that she should 
add to the number a phalanx of smitten Yorkshire men, mighty 
representatives of a sagacious and stalwart race, early “ quality ” 
specimens of John Browdies, the product of oat-cakes and pud- 
dings, of the flocks of sheep on the moors and the herds of beeves 
in the dales. 

But not a slow and sure gigantic Yorkshire man among them 
was bigger than Dick Talbot, or half so swaggering. In his 
capacity. of groom-of-the-chamber he was in attendance on the 
Duchess and in constant association with his mistress Frances 
throughout the expedition. When one thinks of his forty thous- 
and a year, his magnificent person, his prime of manhood, the 
support lent to his suit by the Duchess—which, by the way, casts 
a painful reflection on the desperate worldly-mindedness of that 
estimable princess—one is driven to wonder why he did not 
succeed. His bounce, his tendency to foam at the mouth when 
crossed, would simply be a piquant challenge and recommenda- 
tion to which she could respond in kind, in the eyes of a little 
spitfire like Frances. As for his vices, in that vicious age, alas! 
alas! if they did not deter the Duchess from being his friend, 
they were not likely to make much impression on an ignorant, 
Volatile young girl. One is driven to wonder why the fierce 
siege which he was laying to her hand and heart was not then and 
there triumphant. 
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It was from no lack of ardour on Dick Talbot’s part; he was 
as much in love and as fain to yield even his masterful furious 
humours to his mistress’s fantastic whims as ever. 

But Fiances was still in other toils. The mingled vanity and 
ambition which had caused her to listen willingly to the suit of the 
court Lothario, Harry Jermyn, still swayed her. Bitten by the mad 
desire to be proclaimed the proud conqueror of one who was reputed 
to have conquered so many of her fellow women and then to have 
turned on his heel and left them, she could not give up the 
prospect. It would be a sweet revenge for her own wrongs, too, 
to change the polished savage into a tame and harmless husband 
of her high mightiness, coming at her beck and call, hanging on 
a word, a smile from his own wife. 

Unfortunately there was no immediate likelihood of this edifying 
transformation. Harry Jermyn’s supercilious lukewarmness as a 
lover, his careless dilatoriness in pressing the wooing, which he 
had good reason to hope would be successful, remained as before 
the canker in Frances’s rose, the torture, and at the same time 
the main excitement of her life. No doubt it mortified her girlish 
folly intensely ; no doubt it spoilt all the pleasure and what profit 
was going in that grand visit to York, yet it exercised a potent 
charm and unique fascination over the girl who was accustomed 
to regard her servants as her slaves. It had the harrowing un- 
certainty which is the real spell of all gambling, it presented a 
rousing contrast to the rest of her experience in the constant cool 
defiance it offered to her will and to the goodly gifts which in La 
Belle Jennings were so irresistible to all the other men in her 
circle. The end was that Harry Jermyn’s absence, for he was not 
with the party at York, and real or feigned indifference were 
more powerful pleaders than Dick Talbot’s presence and his 
devouring passion. There is no limit to the perversity of women, 
absence simply made the wilful heart grow fonder, as it will 
under very different circumstances. The last and worst fact that 
Jermyn’s absence was voluntary and uncalled for, little short of 
insulting in its deliberate attempt to flaunt his freedom in the 
faces of the deeply-interested mocking court gossips, did not 
serve at this time to destroy his influence over Frances. It wasa 
refined barbarity, a piece of detestable conceit and coxcombry 
where the young girl’s most sensitive feelings were concerned, 
yet for a space it merely served to rivet her chains the 
faster. 

Frances Jennings’ weakness, or what many people chose to call 
the fitting punishment of her youthful arrogance, was a fine story 
for her scandal-loving companions. She was not any more 
beloved by them because, in addition to her supremacy in other 
respects, she preserved in her green youth, in the middle of her 
reckless pranks, a spotless reputation, and retained with all her 
grave faults some candour and generosity of soul. 
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But there was one friend to whom the amusement and ridicule 
excited at Frances’s expense made no agreeable morsel, but a 
poisoned draught, which stung and stabbed, galled and goaded him 
well-nigh beyond endurance. This was Dick Talbot. Yet the 
ruffling bully tried to be gentle with his infatuated mistress, 
with whom another man was playing fast and loose while he held 
her up to public derision. Dick only insinuated his own superior 
merits and the contemptible deficiencies of his rival in the 
meekest manner—for him. 

One autumn day*, when the two happened to be alone together 
in the Duchess of York’s reception-room, Dick ventured to show 
his lady-love some verses which the incorrigible scribbler Roches- 
ter had written on the situation—verses which, without question, 
were going the round of the little court, stimulating the less 
accustomed Yorkshire palates, strange to the attic salt of such 
jeering rhymes. They dealt smartly with Frances’s halting 
attitude between her ardent and her languid lover, and likened 
the two swains in their well-known personal peculiarities to 
Goliath and David. Upon the whole it was a thick-witted ex- 
periment for Dick Talbot to try. He ought to have been aware 
that one of the principal causes of Frances’s wholesale adoption 
of the damaged cause of Mrs. Henrietta Maria Price, was the 
petty persecution inflicted on that sorry martyr by Rochester’s 
verses, which have perished in smoke long generations ago. 
Why, it was on the very point of Frances’s imprudent champion- 
ship of the lampooned iady, that Dick and Frances had quarrelled 
violently, just at the moment when, according to his own rueful 
summing up, he was getting on famously, and carrying all before 
him in the first and last love affair which lay very near to his 
heart. However, Frances did not refuse to listen to him on this 
occasion. Presumably like a considerable portion of her sex, she 
would rather hear railing accusations brought against the man of 
whom her fancy was full, or have malicious fun poked at him, 
than not hear of him at all. She permitted herself to be diverted, 
for she had a very sprightly humour and a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, while the analogy was undeniably good, and the mere 
nicknames pat. 

But just when Dick was beginning to strut about and plume 
himself on the wisdom of his deed, a swift reaction seized her. 
All that was best in the woman’s nature reverted to the side of 
the absent lover. Was he not being assailed in a dastardly fashion 
behind his back with pin pricks of light laughter and unworthy 
mockery ? Was he not being taunted with personal peculiarities 
which were none of his doing, which as they were beyond conceal- 
ment he had never sought to hide ? 

Frances was full of remorse at having joined in the unhandsome 
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game. Harry Jermyn was not there to defend himself; had he 
been there he would soon have silenced his large-limbed, wooden- 
headed adversary. If Harry was small in stature he was great 
in wit, which was far more to the purpose. And there was one 
who though she had been tempted into momentary disloyalty 
would stand by him and assert his superiority to all his stupid, 
miserably mean detractors. 

She cried out, not in anger, but in what was far worse for poor 
Goliath, hanging his head and grinding his strong teeth, as he 
listened to her. Her voice was full of the wistful tenderness which 
could prize and make much of which other people dared to 
deride. ‘Ah! poor little David,” was all she said, but it was 
enough. 

Nevertheless Goliath had his victory, though not the one for 
which he longed, and that at no distant day. When the Duke and 
Duchess of York returned to St. James’s after the plague was 
gone, or only smouldering in the poverty-stricken, filthy dens of 
the City, waiting to break out again the next summer, the first 
news that met the travellers was that Harry Jermyn was going 
with the expedition under Prince Rupert to join Captain Holmes’s 
fleet oft Guinea. 

The tidings would have been such a blow as many a tender 
heart could not have resisted. It would have struck its colours at 
once and melted with love and pity for the departing servant 
bound to serve his country before his mistress. The sole aim of 
a fond heart of this fibre would have been to take leave with the 
utmost kindness of the lover who was bound for so distant a goal, 
where he must encounter the hardships of the most pestilential of 
climates, in addition to tough encounters with the stout and 
stubborn Dutch. 

But Frances was not made of such metal. She took this last 
proceeding of Jermyn’s, which at the best would separate the two 
for many months, not as a duty to the state, not as a tribute to 
honour, but as the crowning example of bravado in his lazy and too 
assured courtship. It was the last straw which broke the camel’s 
back. She was furiously angry and she did not trouble to keep 
her anger from its object. Perhaps she began to make the dis- 
covery that after all it was not so much her heart as her rampant 
vanity which was concerned in the entanglement. 

When Harry Jermyn paid his call at her quarter of the palace 
to bid her farewell, and certainly expected to be received with 
passionate entreaties, tears and lamentations, he was taken aback 
to find her in all her maid-of-honour’s bravery, instead of in 
the dishabille which befitted a devoted mistress about to be for 
saken. Her beauty was only rendered mvre dazzling and her 
spirit more striking by the blaze of wrath and scathing raillery 
with which she hailed him. She told him to “ bring back all 
the female captives he could make in Africa to replace the 
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beauties in England whom his absence would bring to the 
ave.” 

+ indignant at what struck him as her heartlessness, he pro- 

tested and reproached her. He even laid aside his intolerable 

assumption of superiority and indifference to cry that. she could 

not mean this to be their final interview, she would see him 

again. 

“No,” she said with haughty contempt; she begged him to 
consider this visit as the last which she would consent to receive 
from him. 

And so he made her a sprawling “leg,” in the language of 
the day, while she gave him a profound courtesy, and the pair 
parted the most polite and irreconcilably incensed couple in the 
world. 

The tables were turned, and though Frances was hard and un- 
relenting for her sex and years, there can be no question but 
that the woman-killer Jermyn was rightly served. 

However, the fiery young heart awoke to some amount of con- 
trition, which showed itself in a form more characteristic of that 
time than of this. Frances was guilty of the very youthful, 
indecorous and decided!y silly proceeding of writing an anonymous 
letter to Harry Jermyn. It was not a letter intended to recall 
him, neither was it an admission: on her part of having wronged 
him, it was simply meant to open his eyes to the heinous nature 
of his behaviour, and to give him an idea of the extent to which 
he had made her suffer. . How she accounted to herself for taking 
so much trouble in connection with a man whom she had brought 
herself to despise, it is impossible to decide, but the fact was 
that her contempt was not much more real and deep than 
her love. She only knew she was a highly aggrieved young 
beauty. 

Frances’s epistolatory practice was not great and her style had 
every chance of being strongly individual and therefore easily 
recognised like everything else about her. She fell back—she of 
all women—on a literary disguise. A translation of “ Ovid” was 
at that time in high favour at court. She inscribed her letter as 
“from a Shepherdess in despair,” and modelled it on the high- 
flown pastoral periods in the epistle “from Ariadne to Theseus” 
in Ovid. But the intellectual effort was a great strain even on 
her vigorous wrath and tardy repentance. She broke off midway 
in the composition and composedly carried about the tell-tale 
fragment in her pocket. As might have bzen expected, she dropped 
the paper in pulling out her handkerchief without noticing the 
accident. 

The foolish missive was picked up, read and bandied about. 
There was no signature, but the handwriting and some emphatic 
phrases, even under their stilted disguise, pointed plainly to 
the writer, while her widely-discussed love affair and its 
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disastrous termination supplied a clue to the motive of the 
effusion. 

The unscrupulous, mischievous set in which Frances moved 
were greedy of such food for diversion. 

“ This paper is yours, is it not, madam?” A grinning courtier 
handed her the too well-known epistle, while a score of eyes 
looked on and laughed at her discomfiture. 

‘Why should it be mine ?” cried Frances, taking refuge in an 
evasion and putting her hands behind her, while her face belied 
her careless words. The crimson dye which befitted the cheeks 
of a conscious culprit flew over the fair skin, while her breast 
heaved. “I'll have none of it.” 

* But, madam, sure it is writ by you. The letters have every 
turn of your handwriting ; not the dot of an ‘i’ or the stroke of 
a ‘t’ is different. You may deny them, but they cannot deny 
their author.” 

“Then I writ it for my amusement,” she said defiantly. 

* And for ours, fair Mrs. Jennings; do not let us fail in 
gratitude.” Her tormentor took himself off with a low bow. 

This was gall and wormwood to the proud girl, but it was a 
testimony to the uprightness of her life in that scandalous court, 
that while all scoffed at her folly, not one assailed her integrity. 





CHAPTER IX. 
MARRIED IN HASTF. 


HERE was the chance for Dick Talbot, with the Duchess of York 
to back him. If ever a heart were to be caught in the rebound, 
surely Frances’s might have been while she was still smarting 
under what she considered the unpardonable affronts to which 
she had been subjected through the defaulter Harry Jermyn. 
Also the coast was clear for many a day of the said defaulter 
bound for the distant wars. 

It was no absence of will on Dick’s part any more now than 
before. Among all his enormities, that of being a laggard in 
anything with which he had to do was never counted against him. 
But he was frequently of necessity absent on his estates in 
Ireland, which was itself a far country then, farther off than 
York or even Scotland, divided from England by a treacherous 
sea, and, when reached, for the most part a wild inaccessible region 
hard to get at, and still harder to withdraw from. When one 
comes to think of it, Ireland was not so much better than Guinea, 
where easy communication was concerned—Guinea with its com- 
bined fleets and ships with dispatches passing to and fro over the 
open seas. 
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Besides, Frances in the season of mortification which succeeded 
her season of triumph was sick of it all—fine court sneering 
courtiers, grand suitors and servants, who preferred sailing away 
to the ends of the earth to her service—and Dick Talbot was made 
to pay for the offence of the other. It was crying injustice, but 
not worse than is practised every day. If he ever came back to 
court, he might marry Mrs. Catherine Boynton, who was under- 
stood to have been making great eyes at him and executing her 
not ineffective manceuvre of fainting right off at his for feet the 
last couple of years. 

If Frances had been able to find a fair excuse for the extreme 
step, or anything like a welcome from the ruling power at home 
after she had taken it, the girl might have been tempted to 
throw up her post and run away, to be rid of her vexation, to 
Holywell. There it is possible she would have stayed on in 
obscurity, married a country bumpkin of the same rank as her 
father, ruled with a high hand over him and the neighbourhood, 
and never have been heard of more in the great world. 

But she had only been a year in court service, and if she 
abandoned it, after so brief a trial, when she had begun her career 
with such éclat, and yet had contrived to miss all its prizes, poor 
Frances was well assured that though her father and her sister 
Bab might be glad to see her again in her old quarters, Madam 
Jennings would make them decidedly too hot to hold both herself 
and her daughter. 

Frances could find no solace save in going as often as she could 
into the City to her kindred, the Hills, and there cultivating the 
admiring friendship of Cherry Norton. But Speedwell Lane—even 
if she could have gone oftener there—and her Uncle and Aunt Hill 
with their complaints and jeremiads, were but a dismal resort and 
poor company for a girl of Frances’ nature, and she was certain to 
tire of them presently, and be in a frame of mind to take a disgust 
at them next. She did not tire of Cherry, who, in addition to her 
look of Bab, had all the attraction of reverses for her so-called 
cousin. Frances was not likely to get disgusted with Cherry, who 
adored her patroness with the extraordinary adoration which some 
very young girls lavish upon elder sisters or on women a few years 
older than themselves. It was entirely disinterested worship, 
worth much of the lovers’ selfish service on which Frances had 
begun by setting great store. It held a delicate flattery even for 
a palate a little sated and vitiated like that of La Belle Jennings. 

But even though Frances had a great—to herself well-nigh un- 
accountable—liking for a simple child like Cherry Norton, it did 
not. seem to the person chietly concerned that Cherry was quite 
worth all these otherwise unsatisfactory visits to Speedwell Lane. 
Frances must secure another resource against that troublesome 
disease, the spleen of which though it was so common she had 
known but little when she first came to London; nevertheless it 
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threatened already, in the short space of twelve months, to 
overmaster her. She did procure such a resource, and so effec- 
tual was it that it cured her of her listlessness and discontent 
with the world for a term of years. 

* There was a large house within easy distance of Whitehall 
and St. James’s, in the suburb of Knightsbridge, which had been 
tuken and was occupied by the numerous members of a family of 
Irish descent, who had come over from France with the King on 
the Restoration. They were Hamiltons—Irish, not Scotch— 
grandchildren of the Earl of Abercorn, and cousins of the Marquis 
of Ormond. They had all been brought up in exile in France, 
where, in company with their kindred the Ormonds, they had at 
first resided in Normandy in dire poverty. Afterwards, when 
their aunt, the Marchioness of Ormond, went over to Ireland and 
succeeded in getting from Cromwell such an income from the 
Marquis’s estates as represented what had been her private 
portion, the combined families were in better circumstances, and 
repaired to Paris to the Faubourg St. Jacques, where the young 
people finished their education, the young men entering the 
service of Louis XIV., and fighting through such campaigns as 
were generally going on in the Low Countries. 

There were four sons and three daughters of the Hamiltons. 
Of the sons the eldest, Anthony, who had the title of count from 
the French king, was one of the most elegant scholars, accom- 
plished gentlemen and amiable men of not too strict principles 
in his generation ; he could not have been above two or three and 
twenty at this date. His brother George, who had been a page- 
of-honour and been appointed a lieutenant in the King’s Guards, 
was still younger. Of the sisters Elizabeth was one of the court 
beauties, her “small, delicate, little turned up nose” being 
reckoned not the least of her charms. To her other attractions 
she added the peculiar haughty elegance and proud grace of a 
French education such as was enjoyed by the haute noblesse in 
the days of the Grand Monarque. She was accustomed to wear, 
according to the fashion of the hour, the usual little curls straying 
over the forehead, but the slightly doll-like effect of the short 
ringlets covering the rest of the head was in her case replaced 
not by the contrast of one or two long curls falling on the 
shoulders, but by the mass of the hair swept back and fastened 
by an aigrette of pearls and a fall of lace. 

Mrs. Frances Stewart was as accomplished in the exquisite 
art of dressing. She danced as well, she even spoke Parisian 
French as well; but there was more wit in Elizabeth Hamilton’s 
little finger than there was in Frances Stewart’s whole beautiful 
body. Elizabeth was not only the clearest-headed of women, she 
was also the liveliest; more vivacious and witty than Frances 
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Jennings at her best. So much pleasure did Elizabeth Hamilton 
give by her gay jests and not over scrupulous practical jokes at 
the court, which was so merry its very merriment grew stale and 
forced at times, that the greatest licence was allowed her. She 
was not even censured when she was guilty of so glaring an in- 
fringement of etiquette as that of forging an invitation in the 
Queen’s name to her masquerade, and sending it to my Lady 
Muskerry. This was the origin of that noble simpleton’s anxious 
researches after the Babylonish dress in which she had been re- 
quested to appear. Poor Lady Muskerry! her dress had been 
chosen for her since then—her deformed person was invested in a 
widow’s weeds by the death of her lord, who had fallen, fighting 
gallantly enough, in one of the naval engagements with the 
Dutch this year. Death is too serious a matter to be laughed at 
with any semblance of good taste even by the most inveterate 
laughers. One is tempted to speculate how much sympathy did 
the poor soul receive from her mischievous assailants ? 

Elizabeth Hamilton had already jested away the heart of the 
mirror of fashion, the Comtede Grammont. There was as great a 
disparity between his age and hers as there was between the ages 
of Dick Talbot and Frances Jennings, but the count on the verge 
of forty was such a man as not one in a thousand is at any age. 
Well might he be deemed irresistible by those who held his 
standard. His vanity together-with his imprudence had got him 
into disgrace at the French court, and he had come to England, 
like the Hamiltons, soon after the Restoration. He won golden 
opinions on all sides; his bearing and manners were superb in 
their refinement ; he was the most deeply-skilled player of ombre 
and basset in the three kingdoms; he was the most courteous 
squire of dames, so that even the little Queen and her olive-skin- 
ned formal Portuguese ladies, who stood aloof from such squires 
in general, could not resist his Frenchman’s French, his puncti- 
lious devoirs and flattering deference. Great ladies thought more 
of his simple gifts of apricot paste, sweet essences, little china 
coffers, pocket looking-glasses and of the air with which he pre- 
sented them than of the costliest jewels given by their loutish 
countrymen. To be chosen by the Comte de Grammont was 
distinction indeed, and to say that Grammont was to be met 
continually at the crowded family mansion at Knightsbridge, 
with its perpetual flow of company, rendered it unnecessary 
to add that the company was the most recherché of its kind in 
London. 

To Frances, when she found an entrance to this society, it must 
have been a revelation. The court circle was nothing to it, was 
lumbering, coarse, uncouth in its gambols. She had never known 
and could not have conceived anything like the fascination of its 
French brilliance united to its Irish drollery and abandon. Her 
own wit must have received its last stimulus and polish in such 
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companionship. What wonder that more than Frances’s mind was 
impressed, her heart was captivated by these all accomplished 
winning adventurers and adventuresses who received her as 
one of themselves, and made much of her, beside whom Dick 
Talbot was an obstreperous ruffian, and Harry Jermyn a sorry 
player ? 

When the occasion presented itself the girl of sixteen cast all 
her well-conned and loudly-proclaimed mercenary maxims to the 
winds. For the attraction was mutual. George Hamilton, the 
second brother, was fain to lay at Frances’s feet the flower of his 
youthful manhood, the fame he had already acquired as a gallant 
soldier, and the romantic heroism of his fidelity to his Roman 
Catholic faith which was costing him dear. He had nothing more 
substantial to offer, unfortunately, than the sword and the empty 
purse of a soldier of fortune together with the palm of a martyr to 
his creed. But he put them at her disposal with an eager devotion 
which was balm to her wounded pride. He was no laggard in love 
like Harry Jermyn, and Frances was so infatuated as not to spurn 
the offer. One little year before she had mocked at romance and 
made a moue at heroism. She had ranged herself on the side of 
all that was matter of fact, calculating and worldly. She had 
accurately measured the marketable value of her fair young 
beauty, her dauntless spirit and her merry tongue, and settled to 
give them to the highest bidder. Now she was right willing to 
forego all her advantages, to act as if she had been the most 
homely-faced, mean-spirited and dull-witted of maidens by consent- 
ing to follow the steps of a strange youth. Moreover, he had 
already been forced to resign his commission in the Guards because 
the English Parliament ordained that no Roman Catholic should 
serve in the King’s regiment. He was in fact at this time no 
better than a poor hanger-on at the court, with an insuperable bar 
to his preferment. He had literally no brighter prospects than to 
be sent back where he came from, to become the hanger-on at 
a foreign court, the exiled representative of an out of date creed, 
and what was practically a lost cause. But Frances, who had 
laughed at love and its marvels when she was fifteen, threatened 
to die of it, if she were crossed, long before she was twenty. 
When she did take the complaint it was badly indeed. 

Her unqualified recantation fairly staggered and dumbfounded 
her enemies and friends for a season. But the storm of raillery, 
displeasure and consternation was all the worse when it did break 
forth. At Whitehall there was a universal shrugging of shoulders 
and raising of eyebrows, a triumphant cry that La Belle Jennings 
had found her level. She had been too insolent during her 
brief reign. What was to be expected of a chit like that who 
thought herself so much wiser and more virtuous than her 
neighbours, except that a collapse of some kind was sure to 
follow ? 
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The Duchess of York, who had advocated Dick Talbot’s claims, 
looked very coldly on the success of his last rival. Poor love 
marriages were regarded then not merely as acts of disobedience 
and rebellion against constituted authorities, of all imprudences 
the grossest and most short-sighted, they were considered barely 
respectable. The man or the woman guilty of such a match was at 
once relegated to the company of fools and social vagabonds. Dis- 
interested devotion and generous enthusiasm were very much at a 
discount in England in the reign of the second Charles. The 
Duchess was far from an imprudent woman. Her sagacity and 
common sense were only too paramount. No doubt she was 
suspected of an inexpedient partiality for the Roman Catholic 
faith and of confessing in secret to a priest, when she had the 
opportunity. But if she ever made an open profession of her 
religion it would only be on her death-bed. Why could not young 
Hamilton have dissembled like his betters, and embraced Protes- 
tanism for the nonce to renounce it at the proper time? Evena 
lieutenant in the Guards who was one in a large “scrambling” 
family, the younger son of a younger son, was a miserably poor 
parti for a young beauty, one of the three co-heiresses of such 
worldly goods as Richard Jennings would leave behind him, a 
maid-of-honour to the Duchess of York ; but a lieutenant deprived 
of his commission, was ever such madness heard of? It was a 
positive insult to Frances’s gracious mistress. 

But such protests were mild compared to the hubbub down at 
Holywell. The squire and his daughter Bab must have had a 
poor life of it. Madam Jennings would have rushed to the scene 
of action, and striking right and left without the least care for the 
result of her blows, would have striven to turn the tide to victory. 
But unfortunately for her cause she was laid up with an attack of 
ague. She could only sit swathed in flannels shivering with cold 
or burning with fever, issuing the most furious prohibitions to the 
suit, not only by the sluggish stolid carriers, but by special 
messengers. Be sure her crowning argument was the sin and 
shame of her daughter Frances in marrying a Roman Catholic, 
and the cruel wrong she would do her family by such a compro- 
mising act. | 

The same objection set up the Hills against Frances, and even 
<n her adored Cherry to grieve for her well-beloved ecousin’s 
sake. 

As to why Dick Talbot did not make a murderous assault on 
young George Hamilton, Dick was absent in Ireland at the crisis, 
and when he returned it was too late to do aught save drink him- 
self into forgetfulness, and vow bootless vengeance against all 
and sundry. 

To be set upon on all sides was no way to subdue Frances ; it 
was the very treatment that would work her up to carry out her 
intention of defying the world. But she was reduced to taking 
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refuge with her new friends, the Hamiltons, who vindicated the 
sincerity of their friendship in her eyes by making her heartily 
welcome. 

In’ such circumstances a hasty marriage was about the best 
thing that could be planned, and it would not be difficult to bring 
it about. 

There were two descriptions of marriages illustrative of the era. 
The one had the accompaniment of troops of friends, great family 
rejoicings, a procession of coaches, gentlemen leading ladies by 
the tips of the fingers through gaping crowds into the church 
fixed on for the ceremony, the return of the company in the same 
polite fashion, feasting which lasted for the better part of a week, 
and the pair left at last to their own devices, amidst a parting 
shower of congratulations. Of course this style of wedding was 
out of the question in the present instance, but there was always 
the other resource. The lady went away by herself with not more 
than a couple of trusty servants, professing nothing further than 
to pay a simple visit to some accommodating friends down in the 
country. The gentleman followed after a discreet interval, to pay 
a similar visit in the same neighbourhood. There was a meeting 
in church cne morning, with nobody present save the bride and 
bridegroom, the parson and clerk, a friend to give the lady away, 
and at the utmost a fidgety best man and a quaking best maid. 
Then followed a hackney-coach journey to London, with a dinner 
eaten at an inn on the road, and the final goal—an out of the way 
lodging, where the couple were not known and might have been 
old married people for aught that the landlord and landlady and 
the fellow lodgers could tell. 

As Frances did not go down to Hertfordshire to boast of her 
grand marriage, and as she was certainly not wedded either at 
Whitehall or at St. James’s, it may be taken for granted that she 
and her youthful bridegroom, not above three or four years older 
than the seventeen years old bride, adopted the latter method of 
being made one. At this date it is impossible to discover who 
were the convenient friends—of the Hamiltons rather than of 
Frances, doubtless—of whom the lady and gentleman made use. 
Whether Count Anthony Hamilton, with his willingness to oblige 
and his readiness to set himself aside for the benefit of his 
relations, or that quintessence of fine gentleman, Count Philibert 
de Grammont, of whom the languid dandy, Harry Jermyn, was 
but a poor copy, graced the primitive ceremony, history deponeth 
not. Neither are we aware whether or not the fascinating 
madcap, Elizabeth Hamilton, made it the subject of one of her 
practical jokes ; it is sufficient to say that Frances Jennings and 
George Hamilton were married without delay. 

Love in a cottage—or in its town equivalent, a lodging—in 
connection with Frances, her hard-headedness and precocious 
worldly wisdom, is a startling anomaly; but such anomalies meet 
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us, if we keep our eyes open, in the reign of Queen Victoria as 
in the reign of King Charles. Be sure of this, that whether down 
at Holywell, keeping her own with her formidable mother, or up 
at St. James’s and Whitehall asserting her supremacy among the 
other beauties and maids, or immured in a shabby lodging 
managing George Hamilton’s no funds till better days should 
come, Frances was full of independent energy, and equal to all 
that was asked of her. 

Another thing that she was quite equal to all her life was 
urging her own claims wherever they could be heard. 

She was perfectly capable of appearing again at court, braving 
the nod, titter and wink of the courtiers, and the dignified cold- 
ness of the Duchess of York, to press on those who were Roman 
Catholics at heart the case of the man who was suffering for his 
Roman Catholic religion. 

And she had avery fair amount of success. By the time her first 
baby daughter Elizabeth was born in 1666, and christened accord- 
ing to her mother’s faith at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there 
had been granted to George Hamilton a pension of five hundred 
pounds a year “to enable him to support a family,” an excellent 
but somewhat extraordinary reason for the bestowal of a 
pension. The king knighted him, so that Frances could let 
her mother know that her impenitent daughter was “ Lady 
Hamilton,” while the ireful parent still remained plain “ Madam 
Jennings.” 

A still more important privilege was given to George Hamilton. 
He was at liberty to take with him to France, if they chose to 
accompany him, all the young men in similar circumstances to 
his own—that is, all the Roman Catholic officers in Charles’ 
service who, by the bill passed in Parliament, were dismissed 
from the King’s Guards, which at that time represented the 
English army ; Louis XVI. had consented to take them into his 
service as a company of English gens d’armes. 

Here were substantial gains which, without question, Frances 
had no small share in acquiring—a pension which, considering 
the value of money in those days, was not to be despised, with 
honourable employment and the prospect of high promotion in 
the future. Verily, La Belle Jennings had not done so very 
badly, after all, in her mad love marriage, neither had Sir George 
Hamilton fared the worse for rashly yielding to an impetuous 
passion. 

The drawback was that to cross the Channel, which was only 
like going home to the Hamiltons, meant expatriation to Frances. 
However familiar she might have become with French soil by 
hearsay, her foot had not once trodden it. She had not a friend 
or ally in Paris. She was a thorough English girl at this date, 
and though no doubt she read and understood French, she spoke 
it badly if she spoke it at all. She had not the easy fluency of 
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soulless prattle in a foreign tongue which characterized her 
namesake, Mrs. Frances Stewart, far less the tongue of a 
native which Elizabeth Hamilton kept gaily wagging to some 


purpose. 


(To be continued.) 








SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY., 


PLEASANT feature of the autumn season has been found in 
the agreeable reunions that have taken place in literary and 
artistic circles. Lady novelists are notably hospitable, and at 
their parties one meets all sorts of interesting persons. One of 
the greatest treats that could be offered to a friend from the 
country who keeps up with contemporary literature, is to take her 
to one of these parties and point out to her the various well-known 
ladies and gentlemen whose books she has been reading of late. 
As country gentlemen do not often read fiction, I use the femi- 
nine pronoun. Our country cousin has doubtless formed her own 
opinions about the various writers. She has imagined a sort of 
youthful Duke of Wellington as the author of certain military 
novels, and is surprised to discover a dark-haired and bright-eyed 
young married woman to be the real individual. She has probably 
pictured to her own imagination a sort of Lady Macbeth as the 
writer of some stories of wrath and danger and revenge; her 
bewilderment is good to see when she is pointed out a small, 
blonde-haired, child-eyed girl, instead of the stern and dark- 
browed woman she had conceived of in herthoughts. We cannot, 
any of us, hear of another human being, even in the most casual 
way, without a vague picture of the individual rising before the 
mind’s eye. The more lively imaginations do not permit the 
picture to remain vague. Each detail is thought out and sketched 
in, very often quite contrary to the actual fact. Comparison of 
our own idea of a person with the real person is one of the most 
enthrallingly interesting of experiences, and if “ the proper study 
of mankind is man,” we cannot better pursue it, than by con- 
structing our own author from his or her books, and then seizing 
the first. opportunity of comparing our own creation with that of 
circumstance. One of the most delightful passages in “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” refers to the six people who take 
part in every dialogue. I may be permitted to quote the passage 
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for the benefit of those who have never read it, if any such there 


are: 


. The real John; known only to his Maker. 
. John’s ideal John ; never the real one, and 
“ Three Johns often very unlike him. 
Thomas’ ideal John ; never the real John, nor 
John’s John, but often very unlike either. 


1. The real Thomas, 
Three Thomases 2. Thomas’ ideal Thomas, 
| 3. John’s ideal Thomas,” 


If a popular author could only see the various pictures of him 
that exist in the thousands of minds belonging to those of his 
readers who have never seen him, he would be only a little less 
astonished than he would feel if confronted with the very conflicting 
ideas of him entertained by those who have seen him and have had 
opportunities of knowing him. Even those of us who have done 
nothing special and given the world little clue to the man or 
woman within, have our portraits taken unconsciously by every 
acquaintance, and it is perhaps not too much to say that not one 
of them bears any striking likeness to the original. We are so 
fond of filling in our pictures that we do so without sufficient data 
to go upon, and thus we sacrifice accuracy to our desire to have a 
complete portrait. We settle some of our friends’ little qualities 
by purest guess-work, and if they contravene our notions of 
them we are surprised, and very possibly accuse them of incon- 
sistency. 

Our portrait-painting tendencies, at fault as they often are, 
give one of the greatest charms to society. In them may be found 
the attraction of such associations as the Salon, the successful 
literary and artistic club of which so many authors and 
authoresses are members. We can there compare our own 
private schedule of our acquaintances’ qualities and charms 
with the unwritten but authentic list at which we can only 
guess through the deeds and words and looks of the subject 
of our thoughts, and the occupation is a deeply interesting 
one. 

From literature to the drama can hardly be called even a step. 
Among the principal dramatic events of the last few weeks was 
the production of Mr. Gilbert’s new play, “ Brantinghame Hall,” 
at the St. James’s Theatre, with the new and pretty actress, Miss 
Julia Neilson, in the principal part. Never was play more unequal 
than this one, and never was actress more heavily handicapped 
than the fair exponent of the convict’s daughter. The fact that 
she is made to talk in a curiously Biblical manner, unshared by any 
other person in the play, is sufficient in itself to make hers a 
difficult réle. But, in addition to this, she is given extremely 
unnatural things to do. The unfortunate young lady could not 
make any headway against such impediments as these. Now and 
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then she showed glimpses of a capacity to play well.in a bright 
comedy part, but Mr. Gilbert gave her no chance to show her 
skill in anything but the most monotonous grief and woe. So 
imbued was she with the tragic character of her part, that even in 
the intervals of her spoken words she moaned and sighed inarticu- 
lately. Miss Neilson is very young, not twenty yet, I believe, 
and girls are often more deeply impressed with the woes of life in 
their teens than when they grow a little more mature. Inex- 
perience is at the root of this young actress’s faults, and that she 
has undoubted talent, in addition to a charming voice and a lovely 
face, is indubitable. I should like to see her in a bright comedy 
part. In the pretty love scenes between Miss Norreys and Mr. 
Fleet, the most unnatural dialogue was uttered in a very delight- 
fully natural manner. The way in which Miss Norreys says: 
“Dear Mr. Redmayne,” and “ Yours faithfully,” is in the very 
spirit of true comedy. 

There is some pretty acting in the first piece, “A Patron 
Saint,” a comedietta adapted from the French of M. About by 
Mr. Charles Thomas. 

Who would not enjoy seeing Mr. Lionel Brough as a burglar ? 
This is one of the features in the programme with which Mr. 
Mansfield opens his season at the Globe Theatre before Christmas. 
In “Editha’s Burglar,” the stage version of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
pretty story, Mr. L. Brough is to burgle pleasantly. “ Prince 
Karl” is the piece of resistance, and in the title rdle Mr. Richard 
Mansfield has proved that he is as clever in comedy as he 
was in the terrible task of duplicating Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

We are promised “ Little Goody Two Shoes” at the Court 

Theatre on Boxing Day and every afternoon. It is to be played 
entirely by children, and will be an additional delight for the 
little ones to anticipate at their own especial season of the 
year. 
Mr. Toole is now back at his own theatre, and “ Pepita” has 
had to be withdrawn in the height of its success. It will doubtless 
reappear elsewhere before very long. “ Dorothy,” too, has migrated 
to the Lyric Theatre, in Shaftesbury Avenue. One is a little 
liable to confuse this address with the Shaftesbury Theatre, in the 
same avenue, where the iron curtain now permits the audience to 
see the stage, after its contumacious behaviour on what was to 
have been the first night of Miss Wallis’s “ Pauline” in “The 
Lady of Lyons.” 

Very shortly after these lines appear, we shall be in the full 
tide of pantomime season. At Drury Lane we are to have 
“The Babes in the Wood,” after “unprecedented preparations.” 
At Covent Garden, Hengler’s Circus is to be located, which sounds 
to the Londoner much as though one should say: “ Regent Street 
will be in Piccadilly,” so accustomed are we to associate the 
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delightful equine performances with the house named after Mr. 
Hengler in Argyll Street. May the little ones be happy this 
Christmas, and the children of the poor be remembered by the 
rich! 








